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Unitarian Service 
Committee Cooperates in 


Plans for Child Refugees 


Many inquiries have come into the 
Unitarian Service Committee as to just 
what is being done for child refugees. The 
situation, in brief, is as follows. 

A national committee called the United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children was organized last month in 
New York with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as honorary chairman and Marshall 
Field, III, as active chairman. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to cut red tape 
and otherwise speed up the process of 
bringing children from war areas to this 
country. 

The committee has been officially recog- 
nized as the channel through which govern- 
mental and private agencies which are in- 
terested either in bringing children from 
Europe or in finding homes for them here 
may work. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee has been represented on the na- 
tional committee by Percival Brundage of 
Montclair and Alfred Whitman of Boston. 
It is hoped that when plans are a little 
further along, Mr. and Mrs. Sharp may be 
able to act as representatives of the com- 
mittee in helping select children on the 
Continent; however, plans for this aspect 
of the work are not yet definite. The 
Unitarian Service Committee has offered 
the services of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp for 
this purpose. 

Regional committees, to take some of 
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the burden off the national committee, to 
receive applications for children, and to 
pass on the availability of homes, are be- 
ing set up in various parts of the country. 
A committee for the New England section 
has just been organized in Boston with 
Alfred Whitman as its chairman. This 
committee will use the facilities of the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. General applica- 
tions for children, or inquiries regarding 
individual children, should be sent to the 
committee at that address. In addition to 
Mr. Whitman, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, the 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, is also a member of the Boston 
committee. 

There are 100,000 Unitarians in Britain. 
It is not at all certain, however, that any 
large number of their children will, under 
present regulations, be able to enter the 
United States. 

The shortage of ships is one of the main 
difficulties in plans for evacuating British 
children. Every inch of space on British 
ships has been taken for the next two 
months by children who are to be sent to 
Canada. 

The Unitarian Service Committee plans, 
however, to seek out Unitarian homes in 
this country, and details of these plans 
will soon be published. It is hoped that 
arrangements can be worked out for co- 
operative efforts by the Congregationalists 
and Unitarians on both sides of the Atlan- 
tie. 

Anyone interested in plans for Uni- 
tarian children may make inquiries of Dr. 
Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


New Lectures on 
Religious Liberalism 


The department of promotion and pub- 
lications of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation announces the issue of a new lec- 
ture series in attractive colored covers. 
The series includes the lecture on ‘“‘Edu- 
cation for Democracy,’ given by Dr. 
Henry Merritt Wriston, president of 
Brown University, at the 21st annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
on May 20 (No. 354); the first of the new 
Garvin Free Lectures on God and Immor- 
tality, delivered in the Church of Our 
Father, Lancaster, Pa., by Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton of the University of Chicago, on 
“The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge’ (No. 355); the 1940 Ware 
Lecture, ‘‘National Realism and Christian 
Faith,” by A. A. Berle, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary of state (No. 356); and the Anni- 
versary Sermon, ‘‘The Unitarian Front in 
the War of Ideas,” by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
given on May 19 (No. 357). 

Single copies of these lectures and larger 
numbers for distribution may be obtained 
free from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Schedules of 
Summer Services 


Printed schedules of summer services in 
New England Unitarian churches are now 
available for distribution by churches and 
conferences. These schedules include an- 
nouncements of speakers and times of ser- 
vices for Unitarian churches. They also 
list services for Universalist churches in 
the Vermont-Quebee Conference Asso- 
ciation. Anyone wishing copies of these 
schedules may obtain them from the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Personals 


Walter Myers, member of All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed fourth assistant postmaster general 
and will go to Washington at once to take 
up his duties. 

He will have charge of engineering and 
research, traffic, post-office quarters, motor 
vehicle service, building operations, sup- 
plies, and the compilation, revision and 
distribution of post-office maps. 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft, who was for- 
merly a member of the staff of the depart- 
ment of religious education of the American 
Unitarian Association, received the de- 
gree of master of arts from Boston Uni- 
versity at the commencement exercises 
held on June 10. Miss Taft is executive 
of the business girls’ department of the 
Y. W.C.A. in Worcester, Mass. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.30 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E.S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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Institute of International Relations Presents 
Sober Analysis of America’s Predicament 


IN A WORLD of incredible havoc, given over as it 
seems to death, a select company of people gather in a 
beautiful and secluded spot and spend ten days in dis- 
course. That is the setting, as everyone will recognize, 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron. It was also the setting of 
the Decameron of more serious discourses given on 
the campus of Wellesley College by the Ninth New 
England Institute of International Relations a joint 
enterprise of the American Friends Service Committee 
and the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. With the setting, how- 
ever, the similarity ends, for the giver of discourse in 
the Decameron could ‘“‘take what subject he fancies 
most”’ while the speakers in this Decameron of inter- 
national problems were forced to talk on some sub- 
ject connected with “‘America’s Contribution to a 
Durable Peace.”’ 

Considering that the faculty included men with 
such diverse backgrounds as former Minister of the 
Interior F. Wilhelm Sollmann—who escaped from 
Germany after the fall of the Weimar Republic; 
Clarence K. Streit, the author of “Union Now”; 
Walter M. Kotschnig, an expert on the German youth 
movement who is now professor of contemporary 
civilization at Smith College; Samuel Guy Inman, ad- 
viser on Latin-American concerns to the Department 
of State and now head of graduate study in Latin 
America at the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Professor Alvin H. Hansen of the Lit- 
tauer School of Public Administration, Harvard, and 
one of the authors of the reciprocal trade agreements; 
Professor Robert L. Calhoun of the Yale Divinity 
School; Professor Eugene Staley of the Fletcher School 
of Diplomacy; Professor G. Nye Steiger of Simmons, 
an historian who has specialized in Oriental affairs 
and taught in China; and Professor Conrad Arens- 
berg, professor of anthropology at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—considering the various 
points of view here represented there was a surprising 
unanimity in the “front”? which these men presented 
to the situation. 

As Dr. Inman said in his summing up of the con- 


ference on its last day, it differed from previous in-° 


stitutes in that one figure dominated it: that of Hitler. 

And perhaps no greater contrast could be drawn 
between Hitler and humanity, between dictatorship 
and the sort of democracy which we, if only in part, 
have achieved, than the spirit of give and take be- 
tween people of all shades of opinion, of every age and 
(mental) clime, than this institute itself. Here, for 


example, is one little incident that portrays the spirit 
of the whole. In a conference after one of his lectures 
Dr. Sollmann, former cabinet minister, a man of years 
and of suffering, stated an opinion. From the floor— 
literally, for while Dr. Sollmann sat in a chair many of 
the conferees were sitting on the floor—came the voice 
of a twenty-year-old girl: ““May I disagree with you?”’ 
She could. Dr. Sollmann bends down the better to 
hear her disagreement, and answers her point—a per- 
fectly good one, by the way. 

Well, it was like that all through. Every lecture 
was followed by a question period, and there were 
round-table conferences at which each lecturer was 
subjected to searching questions not only on his lec- 
ture of the day but on his whole point of view. As his 
fellow lecturers were also part of his audience there was 
a constant interchange and modification of opinion. 
Thus the members of the institute saw expert opinion 
in the making. For instance, both Professor Hansen 
and Professor Staley agreed that it was up to us to 
cultivate Latin America if we were to save them and 
ourselves for democracy. But the possibility of that 
cultivation depended on the success with which Eng- 
land withstood Hitler. At best we might make a sort 
of hemispheral pact, these men thought, but if Eng- 
land was destroyed we might be unable to swing a 
larger job than that of establishing a sphere of in- 
fluence over the northern part of South America, letting 
Argentina and the South go. But when Dr. Inman 
heard of this he dissented vigorously: ‘Ask South 
America to cut herself in two?” he exclaimed. “That 
would undo everything we have done so far. The 
South American countries simply cannot be divided 
that way. They feel themselves a unit, and, economic 
difficulties or no difficulties, we have got to make our 
alliances, our bloc, with the whole continent.”’ And 
he immediately went in search of Dr. Hansen and Dr. 
Staley to give them a lesson in the priority of inter- 
national psychology over international economics. 

Another benefit which the auditors derived from 
the institute was the opportunity of checking on the 
incomplete information on foreign affairs which they 
receive from their newspapers and their “journals of 
opinion.”” An almost startling example of this was 
the information, given independently by Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh and another speaker on the failure to 
check Japanese aggression in Manchuria. What we 
usually hear in this country is that when Secretary of 
State Stimson asked Sir John Simon to cooperate 
with America in checking Japan Sir John refused to 
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cooperate with him. The fact is that Sir John offered 
to impose sanctions on Japan if the United States 
would promise not to nullify those efforts by con- 
tinuing to trade with her. Stimson assured Sir John 
that we would be glad to cooperate—but to his surprise 
President Hoover refused to back him up. Naturally 
Great Britain had to govern herself accordingly. 

The students at the institute included teachers, 
clergymen, students, and a large number of members 
of such bodies as the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
One could wish that more business men had been 
present, for the whole bearing of the lectures by the 
economic experts was that “business as usual” or 

even armament building by business men of the ‘“‘as 
~usual’’ school—men who would like to break down all 
of the safeguards to labor achieved during the last 
ten years—was out. These lectures without excep- 
tion took Hitler seriously—not as a European phenom- 
enon but as a real and pressing threat to American 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of anything at all. They 
were not optimistic over England’s chances, and they 
felt that we might be attacked, if not tomorrow by 
arms, certainly the day after tomorrow by economic 
warfare and, as likely as not, by arms sooner or later. 

At the same time they insisted that some of the 
techniques developed by Hitler—in education as well 
as in economics—were pragmatically justified and that 
we could not oppose him unless, for democratic ends, 
we adopted some of his methods. Dr. Kotschnig, for 
instance, contrasted Hitler’s concentrated educational 
procedures, for very practical ends, with our easy- 
going procedures which had recently given to the 
world a college course in better janitor technique. 

Especially impressive was Professor Hansen’s 
analysis of the economics of durable peace. Some 
months ago the writer quoted in a book review in The 
Christian Register the theory that internal public debt 
is not a liability, so that a balanced budget is not a 
passport into the economic heaven. A gentleman 
called on him ostensibly to tell him how fine a paper 
The Register had become, but prolonged his stay in 
order to warn him against such a heresy as that. Pro- 
fessor Hansen in one of his lectures told his audience 
that the safe limit for an internally held public debt 
was thesky. The operations involved in creating such 
a debt and in raising tax money to pay for it were, he 
said, equivalent to taking money out of one pants’ 
pocket and putting the same money into another— 
although the other pocket might not be in the same 
pair of pants. We might add that one lady objected 
to this doctrine, not because she objected to pants as 
a subject of conversation but because she owned her 
own home and thought her taxes were too high. 

What should America do in the present crisis? 

The speakers were unanimous in saying, first of 
all, that she should recognize her peril. 

They were unanimous in saying that the time 
was not a happy or appropriate one in which to ana- 
lyze at length the mistakes or crimes of the British 
ruling class—with a view to blaming Britain for the 
mess she was in and washing our hands of the whole 
matter. The idea seemed to be that if we merely did 
that Mr. Hitler might interrupt us before the hands 
were quite washed. 

None the less they did admit that England had 
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made some ghastly mistakes. But their idea was that 
even a Tory England was a paradise compared to the 
sort of life that Hitler would allow one to lead. 

On the other hand, these speakers did not want us 
to rush pell-mell into a declaration of war. To some 
of them, holding our own in our own hemisphere was 
about the best we could do for the present. One or 
two, J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, for example, took the 
view that Hitler was a product of economic conditions 
and that the achievement of the United States of 
Europe—even by his brutal methods—would result 
in an economic rationalization which would end by 
making a Hitler unnecessary. The enigmatic situa- 
tion in Russia was reflected in the fact that practically 
nobody said a word about Mr. Stalin. 

In an institute created jointly by Quakers and 
Congregationalists one would expect the questions of 
pacifism and nonresistance to be raised. When three 
or four round tables and conferences may be going 
on at the same time it is manifestly impossible to 
check on all the opinions uttered. Dr. Calhoun repre- 
sented in his lectures what might be called a middle of 
the road pacifism—or perhaps better, a reasoned paci- 
fism. The more militant pacifists—if I may use that 
term—who were represented not only by individuals 
but by a number of members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, did express themselves forcefully in 
opposition to Mr. Streit. But unless it was in the in- 
formal conferences surprisingly little nonresistance 
was preached. Indeed, was there any at all? One felt 
that the presence of Hitler was so imminent that all 
mists of merely theoretical consideration of ideal con- 
duct were blown away—we all felt as if we were up 
against an immediate condition. One lecturer, indeed, 
Dr. Anne Seesholtz, a former Y. W. C. A. secretary in 
China, just back from a fact-finding visit to the Far 
East, spoke from a pacifistic point of view, said that 
many of the Japanese felt that their war was well lost 
and that they should resume an interrupted friendship 
with China, and also, by implication, expressed a hope 
that America should not join the allies in actual fight- 
ing. One had the impression, however, that hers was 
a minority voice. And one Chinese member of the 
institute very emphatically dissented from the idea 
that there could be friendship between the two na- 
tions after the barbarous tactics which Japan had em- 
ployed. 

To sum up the whole thing, we think it is not 
unjust to the variety of the views expressed and to the 
differences of opinion which came up in discussions and 
in round tables to say that ‘America’s Contribution 
to a Durable Peace” is about as follows: 

1. Recognition that the durable peace is not yet 
in sight and will not be until Hitler, invincible to any 
domestic uprising, is defeated by force of arms. 

2. Recognition that our own contribution to the 
peace cannot be verbal or advisory, that at least it 
involves much more material help to the allies than 
we have given and that it may involve armed inter- 
vention. 

3. The rooting out of our own hearts of all our 
prejudices against inferior races and peoples, and the 
willingness to join up on equal terms with the Latin 
Americas in a federation for mutual aid. Willingness — 
to trade with them without any imposition of economic 


imperialism and to strengthen our cultural ties with 
them. 

4. Recognition that we cannot save democracy 
abroad without practicing it at home: that we are a 
family of minorities and that even the exclusion of one 
race or creed from our common life is an entering 
wedge for the very sort of thing we condemn in Hitler- 
ism. 

5. Recognition that under the new conditions 
created by the dictators laissez faire economics and 
individualistic liberalism are dead and gone. 

In other words, unless our democracy is more 
than a mere political democracy, unless it is a social, 
cultural and economic democracy, that is a spirit and 
a technique that characterizes and directs our life in 
every department, we simply cannot defeat Hitler, 
because we shall lack the spiritual means—indeed we 
shall lack any adequate reason why we should defeat 
him. For the only real issue of the war is just the 
issue of democracy versus slavery. 

In the following pages will be found reports of in- 
dividual lectures, symposia and series of lectures. 
Some of them may seem long, but we feel that the im- 
portance of this conference justifies as extended a treat- 
ment of the subject as our limitations of space permit. 

No account of the institute would be complete 
which failed to tell of the energy, tact and competence 
with which George A. Selleck, the director, and Mrs. 
Selleck looked after the coordinating of the many ac- 
tivities of the institute and the comfort of the members. 
Mr. Selleck was ubiquitous, even simultaneously ubi- 
quitous; he announced events, he introduced speakers, 
he helped locate lost articles, and he found time to at- 
tend the roasting of hot dogs which marked the penulti- 
mate evening of the institute—if the word evening can 
properly be used for an event that lasted just about 
till midnight. 


Lawrence Clare 
Dies in Montreal 


With tragic suddenness Rey. Lawrence Clare, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, died on July 1, 
after a brief illness. He had preached to his congregation the 
previous Sunday against the orders of his doctor. The funeral 
services were held on July 3, being conducted by Rev. E. Leslie 
Pidgeon of the United Church, assisted by Rev. Norman S. 
Dowd of Ottawa and by President Frederick May Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Clare was in his 57th year and came to Montreal after 
a distinguished career as a Unitarian minister in England, first in 
the Denmark Hill Church on the south side of the Thames in 
London, then in Hull—where he was stationed during the first 
World War and where, by virtue of his knowledge of the locality, 
he was able to serve as a member of the “invasion committee,” 
and then in Birmingham as minister of the Church of the Messiah 
of that city which was then the spiritual home of the Rt. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. Clare visited Boston for the centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association in 1925. He was called 
to the Church of the Messiah in Montreal in 1927 before he had 
ever seen the church or spoken to any member of its congrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Clare leaves a widow and two daughters, Mrs. Hallowell 
Vaughn of Boston and Miss Beatrice Clare of Montreal. 

_ Appreciations of Dr. Clare’s work will be printed in a forth- 

coming issue of The Christian Register. 


The President Comments: | 


A Word to My Fellow Ministers 


FROM THE MIDDLE WEST IT have received a re- 
quest for a word of counsel to ministers who find them- 
selves in the position of leaders whose personal con- 
victions on the subject of war are sharply at variance 
with those of most of their people. These men face a 
real problem. They see a genuine conflict of loyalties 
confronting them. On the one hand, there is loyalty 
to the right as God gives them to see it. On the 
other, there is loyalty to the institution they have 
elected to serve. Both have a rightful claim upon 
them, as men and as ministers. Where does their 
duty lie? 

If it be possible, it seems to me that the duty of 
these ministers is to preach their honest convictions in 
so clear and undogmatic a way as to hold the respect 
of most of those who disagree and disapprove. This 
means unbroken good temper, reasonableness, toler- 
ance, and common sense—on both sides. It requires 
a high degree of spiritual attainment on the part of 
minister and people. Each side must recognize that 
compromise is not possible, but that mutual respect 
and forbearance are both possible and necessary. 
When minister and congregation have reached this 
level of intellectual and emotional maturity, the con- 
flict ceases to be a serious danger, though it must be 
closely and constantly watched lest it break out under 
special or unforeseen stress. 

If this solution is not possible—either because of 
failure on the minister’s part or on that of his people— 
the responsibility for taking the initiative in finding 
another solution rests, as I see it, with the minister. 
He is the responsible spiritual leader of the church, 
and if he sees that his preaching is leading in the di- 
rection of a divided and broken church he should 
promptly, and without any sense of personal grievance, 
present his resignation. The one thing he cannot do 
is to stultify his soul by preaching what he does not 
believe. The one thing he must not do is to sacrifice 
the church on the altar of his personal integrity. 

In the coming months, feelings will be deeply 
stirred, and emotional reactions are likely to lead to 
hysteria and wholly irrational conduct. Our churches 
will not be immune from this natural but regrettable 
tendency. There are likely to be instances of intol- 
erance, unkindness, even cruelty, among us. The 
need for cool, steady heads will be great. And the 
primary obligation for maintaining sanity—for keep- 
ing your head, “‘when all about you are losing theirs 
and blaming it on you’’—falls upon the ministers. I 
do not believe we shall fail, but I realize that the test 
is likely to be severe. 

Through this period there is special reason for 
ministers to exemplify in their own professional fel- 
lowship the spirit of mutual regard and fraternal sym- 
pathy which they expect to find in their churches. 
With differences of opinion as wide and deep as any 
among our people, we can fortify each other by main- 
taining our bonds of understanding and friendship 
unimpaired. 

F.M.E. 
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Weimar Republic Minister Says 
Hitler Must Be Defeated from Without 


Dr. Sollmann began his first lecture by 
saying that there was a growing feeling in 
this country at the present day of resent- 
ment no longer directed at Hitler but at 
Germany. Germany had in the past in- 
vited resentment, he himself had been op- 
posed to the imperial policies which led 
to the war, and he had been prevented by 
the old imperial government from making 
an inquiry into the atrocities committed 
against Belgium—it was shortly after that 
that he had left Germany. As a German, 
he felt that he had a share in the responsi- 
bility for Germany’s actions, and his task 
on this occasion was not to defend Ger- 
many’s course during and after the first 
World War and up to now but simply to 
explain it. Germany was not the first 
country in the course of human history to 
be almost universally hated, although her 
acts were more barbaric than those which 
had caused the English to speak of the 
Yankee barbarians during the Civil War 
in this country, other nations to criticize 
Great Britain during the Boer war: but 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and 
Poland had all at one time or another been 
aggressor nations and hated as such. Ger- 
many’s acts of ruthlessness arose from 
total situations and not from any specific 
character defect in the German people. 
One difference between other imperialistic 
wars and Germany’s was that England 
and France, for instance, had fought against 
primitive peoples: and their conquest was 
relatively easy and relatively undisturb- 
ing to the rest of the world. But Germany, 
placed in the center of the highly organized 
European continent, caused much more of 
an explosion when she began to try to ex- 
pand by force of arms. 

He thought that students on this side 
of the Atlantic did not sufficiently realize 
that before the Kaiser’s great adventure 
there was a larger anti-imperialist party in 
Germany than in any other country of the 
time. One third of the people, he esti- 
mated—the socialists, the political radicals 
generally, the students and the scholars all 
contributing their quotas—were opposed 
to imperialism. In fact, he said, there was 
some truth in Hitler’s accusation that 
what lost the war for Germany was not 
defeat on the battlefield, but a divided 
home front. And that was one reason, too, 
why Hitler had so ruthlessly crushed all 
opposition—he was determined that no 
such thing should happen again. 

On the other hand, Hitler was not justi- 
fied in blaming the postwar plight of Ger- 
many upon the Versailles treaty. That 
treaty was stupid but it did not totally im- 
poverish Germany. The liberals of other 
countries who today still blamed the treaty 
for the happenings of the last few years did 
not see that the present war was part of a 
world revolution. Old policies and in- 
struments are outdated and the only thing 
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that could possibly have saved the situation 
earlier or could save it now would be 
some new form of international coopera- 
tion. Until the last few days almost there 
had been, in Germany, little enthusiasm 
for Hitler’s series of conquests, and we did 
not know but we could assume that in 
England itself there was serious internal 
division in regard to the war. 

In such circumstances it was quite 
natural that our liberals were asking why 
there was not a revolt against Hitler in 
Germany. But he would answer that by 
simply asking them why Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland and France did not revolt 
against Hitler. 

Hitler, let them understand, had power, 
and it was a ruthless, demonic power with 
which one could not compromise or bend 
by moral considerations. It was, indeed, 
a new fanatical religion. It could only be 
overthrown by a physical force greater 
than its own. 

Hitler was a more powerful figure today 
than any human being in the history of 
the world, Dr. Sollmann remarked in begin- 
ning his second lecture. How had such a 
career as his been made possible? The 
answer was that Hitler’s success was based 
on his failure, He had been a failure as a 
student at school, as a painter and as a 
soldier—his service in the war having re- 
sulted in only the minimum step of pro- 
motion. Further, Hitler’s fellow leaders 
were all men who had failed in their pre- 
vious callings. Goering, it is true, had 
been a brave aviator but was later dis- 
missed from his business post. All these 
men, in short, were frustrated personali- 
ties. They were all from the middle class 
—none being proletarian by birth; most of 
them had been soldiers, some of them of- 
ficers, which meant that their only real 
training was that of the fighter. They had 
learned, in other words, to deal with oppo- 
sition by crushing it—not by argument or 
compromise. Consequently the only po- 
litical party they could form was a middle- 
class fascism whose methods ran the gamut 
from physical intimidation to assassina- 
tion. 

Hitler, of course, used the Versailles 
treaty as a text for his diatribes against the 
allies: it was an unjust oppressive treaty 
which he pledged himself to upset. But 
this should not be taken too seriously. 
The lecturer, speaking as a former Ger- 
man who had been present when the 
treaty was drawn up, described it as 
stupid undoubtedly but as dictated in part 
by fear—after all, Germany had attacked 
France before the World War, and for 40 
million Frenchmen to live with their mem- 
ories of the past right next to 80 million 
Germans and not feel like taking every 
precaution was something you could hardly 
expect. 

The lecturer agreed with another speak- 


er, Dr. Hansen, in saying that the plight 
of Germany had not in fact been so des- 
perate as to justify the extraordinary in- 
flation which for a time made such a tragic 
farce of German money. That inflation 
was the result of manipulation by class 
interests within the country. Certain in- 
terests wished to make it appear that it 
was impossible to pay reparations and also 
to get rid of internal debts. The idea that 
no concessions had been made by the con- 
querors to the Weimar republic was erro- 
neous. The Dawes and Young plans were 
examples of such aid. 

The internal situation which enabled 
Hitler to seize power was the lack of co- 
operation between labor and capital and 


. the undecided character of the class strug- 
‘gle. 


The depression played its part, of 
course, and the big owners of industry, re- 
senting the efforts of the workers’ govern- 
ment to force concessions from them and 
to be more liberal to the workers than 
the industrialists thought practicable in a 
time of depression, were only too willing 
to use Hitlerism as a method of destroying 
the free labor movement. 

As to the totalitarian idea itself, it was 
really created by the communists and im- 
plicit in the Communist Manifesto. The 
actual communist movement frightened 
the middle class into fascism. 


A Plea for Democracy 


In his third lecture Dr. Sollmann remarked 
that we were witnessing a counterrevolu- 
tion against democracy. The essential 
character of democracy was respect for 
every human being and the freedom and 
the government by law which grew out of 
that conception. The story of democracy 
was a long one, Magna Carta, the British ~ 
Parliament, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the French Revolution being some 
of its milestones. All that was now in 
eclipse. The European exponents of the 
idea had been subjected to military defeat 
and only two were left: Sweden and 
Switzerland. The attack was now di- 
rected at Great Britain. And that country 
and the United States might be the last 
fortresses of our time. 

Of course many people still spoke of the 
present conflict as one between have’s 
and have not’s—both imperialist powers— 
and suggested that we be neutral. 

That opposition was true but it was only 
part of the truth. The same thing might 
have been said of the Thirty Years’ War— 
but that war was, no less, a war for the 
freedom of religion. Our own revolu- 
tionary war and the Napoleonic wars, too, 
were both imperialistic on the one hand 
and idealistic on the other. To be indif- 
ferent to the struggle was to court danger. . 
Of course it was vastly to oversimplify the 
problem. The unsolved tension between 
capital and labor, the crisis, unemployment, 
the frustration of millions of men, all 
played their part in this struggle. Unable 
to achieve social justice and international 
order by discussion, men could only fight: 
for history demands in the presence of 


problems, their solution or social explo- 
sion. And the trouble was older than we 
thought.. For 40 years there had not been 
an important country on the globe that 
had not seen civil war or revolution or social 
or economic crisis of some sort. 

This counterrevolution really stemmed 
from Marx and started in Russia. Be- 
ginning with hope of democracy through 
the abolition of private ownership in the 
means of production, and the initiation of a 
classless society and all in an international 
setting, it had degenerated into national- 
ism and fascism which now taught that 
democracy meant rule by inferiors. The 
citizen, under fascism, was replaced by the 
soldier. The same idea was applied to 
nations: competing soldier nations as 
against federated nations. That was why 
no compromise with the dictators was 
possible. Indeed Hitler had specifically 
said that the world was not there for 
timid nations. The French revolution 
was for equality; Hitler’s was for ine- 
quality. 

Hitler’s dream was now a reality and 
what it had taught us was that the masses 
of a nation could decide against democracy 
and their own equal rights, that they could 
sell their freedom for the hope of security— 
only to find later that the transaction was 
not voidable. 

Hitler’s dominion, Dr. Sollmann con- 
cluded, could not be overthrown from 
within. He would have to be conquered 
from the outside. But democracy itself, 
regardless of Hitler, could not survive 
anywhere unless it eliminated one deep in- 
consistency from its being: the lack of eco- 
nomic independence for the individual man. 
The “big men” industrially must not be 
allowed to refuse the small men—the 
workers—their rights. 


Constructive Peace Policies 


Dr. Sollmann’s final lecture was devoted 
to the consideration of constructive peace 
policies in a world of war and in it he spoke 
not only as a commentator on interna- 
tional politics but as a prophet. Quoting, 
as a starting point, a declaration by the 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts that he 
hoped we would not fight Germany if 
attacked but would use the occasion as a 
means of testing our Christianity, the 
speaker said he did not wish to criticize 
the bishop or pacifists in general but that 
the technique of pacifism simply did not 
work in politics. The experiment of Wil- 
liam Penn, so often quoted, was not de- 
- cisive because he was not dealing with a 
totalitarian system. Gandhi might be able 
to use pacifism as a technique but Gandhi 
was not governing a country. German 
passive resistance to the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr did seem to succeed for a 
time; at least Clemenceau did not get what 
he wanted. But the policy pursued by the 
passive resisters helped to ruin the Ger- 
man economy and so may have helped to 
bring Hitler into power. Denmark refused 
to fight—of course because she was too 


weak—but she was conquered neverthe- 
less. Russia was now in Rumania. 

Pacifists might say that these countries 
had at least prevented destruction of life by 
their nonresistance. But that prevention 
was not a constructive contribution to 
any new international form of organiza- 
tion. Pacifist politics, in short, was only 
possible between pacifist nations and 
pacifist sentiment. Great Britain and the 
United States may ask pacific questions 
but from Germany there is no reply. 

In thinking of a constructive peace 
policy we must recognize that today we 
did not have wholly good versus wholly 
bad governments, but only relative dif- 
ferences. Some governments forbade all 
peace planning; others went some way 
toward peace. The greater the degree of 
democracy and therefore of public opinion 
the more public demand there would be for 
peace. But as the dictators allowed no 
public opinion to be expressed you could 
not count on any cooperation from them 
at all. 

Some considerations in the formulation 
of any constructive peace were the fol- 
lowing: 

First we should drop the phrase ‘‘have’s 
and have-not’s.”” No nation had every- 
thing and no nation had nothing. 

Then we must get over the idea that 
Germany has a legitimate demand on her 
“Jost colonies’ and would behave if she 
got them back. Many Germans, includ- 
ing the speaker, had always been opposed 
to colonies—as indeed Bismarck had 
been for many years—and Germany had 
been extraordinarily prosperous when her 
colonial possessions were at a minimum. 

A constructive peace policy depended 
on the mutual obligation to keep treaties 
—even if they were unjust. In that event 
they could be discussed with a view to re- 
vision: but not arbitrarily broken. The 
lecturer then enumerated, from the time 
when Hitler left the League of Nations, 
the occasions upon which he had broken 
his promises, always with a specious reason 
made up after the event. 

Peace advocates should not be too severe 
with the League of Nations. No one 
should have expected that the world 
anarchy of a thousand years could be re- 
placed by world federation within one 
generation. Nor should they be too scorn- 
ful of the disarmament conferences. In 
1922 there were no technical plans for dis- 
armament in existence, and it was perhaps 
impossible to make a plan for disarma- 
ment that would not do injustices to some 
of the powers concerned. 

If people knew their history these set- 
backs and failures would not lead to pes- 
simism. 

At the moment, however, what we had 
in the world was war and we could not 
deny it. And if we believed that one side 
in the war were, not wholly but in part, 
serving our ideal, we should give that side 
our support. If the Rome-Berlin Axis 


won the day would any of us like the peace 
it would impose? But if Great Britain 
won there would be at least a chance of 
international world order. 

But merely to fight was not sufficient to 
gain a constructive peace. The sugges- 
tion of a union between France and Britain 
was suggestive—sooner or later the whole 
of Europe must be federalized. But fed- 
eralization could not be brought about at 
one stroke. It might not come at all in our 
lifetime. There must first of all come the 
regional federation. This will under- 
mine the idea and the power of absolute 
state sovereignty. But only then will the 
scene be laid for a world government. 

Might he urge, Dr. Sollmann con- 
cluded, that his hearers allow for the slow- 
ness of all great movements and not be too 
impatient and too critical—critical of the 
mistakes of the treaty makers, of the 
League of Nations and its failures, and 
critical of the policies of their own govern- 
ment. Especially to his younger American 
friends did he offer this advice. After all 
we were trying to do new things which 
went against the grain of the tradition of 
1,000 years, and a thousand years’ anarchy 
could not be changed into cooperation 
with a generation or two. Our disarma- 
ment conference, for instance, failed—but 
at least, for the first time in history, we 
had had a disarmament conference. He 
himself was not a pacifist but he was an 
early worker for peace, a member of the 
first societies devoted to the idea of a 
United States of Europe. But he was not 
discouraged and he wanted to leave with 
his American friends an assurance that the 
great democratic federation of the world 
was on the way to fulfillment. 


Progress in North Andover 


The annual parish meeting of the North 
Parish Church of North Andover, Mass., 
was held on May 9. Isaac Osgood was re- 
elected moderator and Moses T. Stevens 
clerk, treasurer and collector. Kenneth H. 
Barnard and Miss Katharine Berry were 
elected to serve on the parish committee 
for three years, taking the place of Harry 
C. Foster and Mrs. George O. Adams. 

The parish voted the minister a raise in 
salary. The Women’s Alliance, the 
church school, and the Y. P. R. U. re- 
ported a busy and successful year. The 
community sports program, begun three 
years ago, flourished and brought a good 
deal of activity into the vestry. The 
Wednesday night discussion group meet- 
ings, also begun three years ago, have at- 
tracted people, mostly young men and 
women, from a wide radius, and some of 
them now attend the Sunday services. 

The minister, Rev. Cornelis Heyn, as 
part of his report, gave his annual lecture 
on church attendance. The average Sun- 
day morning attendance was 70. for the 
past year, with the remarkable record for 
young people of 28 percent of that figure. 
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Clarence Streit, Former Minister Sollmann 


and Eugene Staley Discuss “Union Now” 


The second evening symposium at the 
New England Institute was devoted to 
the consideration of “‘Union Now.” Rev. 
Duncan Howlett of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Unitarian Society acted as chair- 
man and prefaced the meeting by an avowal 
of his own conviction that Clarence Streit’s 
plan for world peace was the only plan at 
once practical enough to be successful and 
idealistic enough to attract enough peace 
workers to drive through to the goal. 

The author of the plan, who was greeted 
with enthusiasm, spoke for twice the half 
hour allotted him on the program: a symp- 
tom less of Mr. Streit’s amateur standing 
as a public speaker—for he is an effective 
speaker—but of his evangelistic zeal. 
Mr. Streit’s plan is by its nature very 
much exposed to misunderstanding: to be 
understood it must be read as he gives it 
and not taken at second hand. Mr. Streit 
does not envisage a new and streamlined 
league of nations, nor any union ‘of states 
as such. His plan is almost literally a re- 
duplication on the world scene of the 
American system of federalism where 
sovereignty is given up by the states 
but is emphatically retained by every 
citizen of every state. 

What the audience anticipated most 
eagerly, of course, was Mr. Streit’s reac- 
tion to the situation caused by the absorp- 
tion of a number of his democracies who 
were to be pioneer members of the demo- 
cratic federation. With the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland and Belgium, out of the 
picture, what would be left? Mr. Streit’s 
answer to this tacit question was that the 
loss simply made time of the essence of 
the Union Now contract. Not a moment 
should be lost in federating England, 
France, or whatever exiled French state 
and colonial set-up could function, and 
Canada and America. He did not think 
that we could afford to enter the war on 
behalf of the allies and then, perhaps, win 
the war and lose the federation. Weshould 
federate immediately and then we would 
have a worthy war-end. 

Mr. Streit was followed by Dr. F. Wil- 
helm Sollman, who « ndorsed Mr. Streit’s 
general ideas and em  hasized his point that 
Union Now could only come about through 
the mobilization of 1 strong crusading 
spirit—communist and nazi youth showed 
such a spirit, he said, and youth would 
not be moved by any lesser goal, such as 
restoring any old system. 

The third speaker was Dr. Eugene Staley 
of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplom- 
acy who began by saying that much of the 
criticism of the Streit plan which he had 
heard from professional political scientists 
was of the sort that suggests a sense of 
professional disdain of the amateur. His 
own criticisms of the plan and its methods, 
he said, would be simply of details. In 
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essence he was sympathetic to the idea. 
He demurred from Mr. Streit’s stand that 
the League of Nations was doomed from 
the beginning. If the United States had 
not spurned the League he thought that 
it might well have succeeded—at least as 
a stepping stone to the sort of federation 
that Mr. Streit envisaged. At least the 
plan of cooperation between states could 
be put into immediate application for 
many purposes, while Mr. Streit’s plan, 
depending as it did on the education of the 
individual citizen (as well as his participa- 
tion) simply could not be put into opera- 
tion with the necessary speed. Long term 
popular education had to precede it before 
any government could make a move to put 
it into effect. 

On the morning after his public appear- 
ance Mr. Streit appeared before the mem- 
bers of the Institute for the purpose of 
answering their questions with regard to 
his plan. He prefaced the period with a 
fervent plea for personal work on behalf 
of his cause. He did not want a million 
people merely to say that they believed in 
his idea, he said. That would get the idea 
nowhere. But if a few thousand would 
dedicate some real part of their energies 
and time to propagating the idea some real 
progress would be made. 

Most of the opposition to the plan that 
developed during this session came from 
the pacifists. That was, of course, on ac- 
count of the really adventitious connec- 
tion between Mr. Streit’s plan—as owing 
to events it stands now—and the question 
of military aids to the allies. The fact 
that on the previous evening Mr. Streit 
confessed, in reply to a question, that he 
was not a pacifist, that he had even been 
guilty of participation in the World War 
on behalf of the allies, brought a good deal 
of pacifist wrath upon his head. At this 
morning session, for instance, one pacifist 
rather belligerently asked Mr. Streit if he 
believed the statement in the Bible that 
what a man sows that shall he reap. Mr. 
Streit replied by suggesting that if his inter- 
locutor had ever done any sowing he would 
be surprised at the result. If he only 
reaped what he sowed he would be lucky. 

The impression the writer has of the im- 
pression that Mr. Streit made is substan- 
tially as follows: That the audience and 
the leaders all sympathized with his general 
aim—his end, in short—but with the ex- 
ception just noted. That the leaders felt 
that he was a little too inclined to set forth 
his ideas as a sort of blueprint for an im- 
mediate building: that he took too little 
account of the fact that historic changes 
are never made by the blueprints of wise 
men but by slow processes—sometimes, 
as in the present situation, by old Mother 
Nature who, as we all know, is exasperat- 
ingly dumb. One leader, especially in- 


-to a caricature. 


terested in South America, remarked that 
the Pan-American Union, though a body 
without much power, was, at least in es- 
sence, enough of a potential hemisphere 
federation so that Mr. Streit seemed rather 
out of date when he ignored its possibili- 
ties. 4 

The writer’s own impression was that 
Mr. Streit’ was decidedly too much the 
blueprint waver, too much the political 
thinker without regard to economic reali- 
ties; and too much the evangelist. His 
habit of summarizing his recommenda- 
tions by quoting the actual proclamations, 
articles of federation, and so forth, of the 
coming federation, have the effect some- 
times of seeming to reduce the whole thing 
To write a letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt suggesting that he proclaim a 
certain policy is one thing; to put into that 
letter the very words of the proclamation 
Mr. Roosevelt is to make is something else 
again: and an anticlimax. 

Mr. Streit was a seasoned newspaper 
man before he became an evangelist, and 
he may know that very well. His letter 
to Roosevelt may really have been for 
public consumption; and his blueprints 
may really be made for what the occultists 
used to call exoteric use: the esoteric doc- 
trine may be something else again. In 
other words Mr. Streit may not expect 
such a literal fulfillment of his dream as he 
appears to. In that event he may some 
day feel that success has crowned his ef- 
forts. But that the things he asked for in 
his public lecture: an immediate putting 
into effect of the federation idea with the 
remaining free democracies represented, 
and our entry into the war after England 
has solemnly pledged her adherence to 
membership with us in a federal union— 
well, by the time these words are in print 
it will already be rather late to say with 
any effect that this sounds like a voyage 
to Utopia in fourteen days. 


G. H. Williams 
Sees Germans in Action 


George Huntston Williams, Cruft Fel- 
low 1939-40, who has been studying this 
year at the University of Paris and Stras- 
bourg, returned to this country on the 
steamship ‘‘George Washington.’”’ He was 
on the ‘‘Washington”’ when the German 
submarine gave it ten minutes to prepare 
for the worst and then ordered the Ameri- 
can boat to proceed when it was discovered 
that a mistake had been made. 

In the early part of the war, Mr. Wil- 
liams was engaged for a while in refugee 
work at the Chateau of the Havilands in 
Limoges. A graduate of St. Lawrence 
University and Meadville Theological 
School, he spent his junior year as an ex- 
change student at the University of 
Munich in 1934-35. 

Mr. Williams plans to enter the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 


> 
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Anthropologist Considers Minorities 
and Their Problems in Time of Crisis 


In three lectures dealing with minorities 
Professor Conrad M. Arensberg of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
dealt with the role of minorities both in 
the present circumstances and in the ad- 
vent of war. He pointed out that in 
ease war should be forced upon us we must 
have definite plans for war and that those 
plans must be drawn on terms of contribu- 
tions by minorities, since minorities were 
all that we had in contemporary America. 
Our great problem was not one of civil lib- 
erties but of using the contribution that 
each minority could make, of uniting the 
efforts of all to a common end. Our way 
of life, that we so much wished to defend, 
was not merely democracy in the sense in 
which Switzerland and Sweden were demo- 
cratic. We must bring our freedoms in 
religion and social life, education, our 
dream of full opportunity, not to one but 
to each of an immense diversity of peoples. 
That problem has been illuminated for us 
not by a long history of our own but by 
the experience of the men and women who 
have come to us from without. Our task 
is to make democracy work in a mongrel 
nation of democracies. 

At the moment the most important 
prerequisite for even holding our own is 
to defend our mongrel nature against the 
attacks of the proponents of the myth of 
racial superiority. All peoples have 
thought themselves superior to other 
peoples, but the doctrine in its current 
form is not old. Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, a Germanophile Englishman, and 
Gobineau, a French aristocrat before him, 
studied the white man’s practical success 
as a conqueror and drew conclusions. 
But even as the publicists and politicians 
took up and exploited their thesis the 
scientists were subjecting it to drastic 
criticism, and have now proved beyond all 
doubt that there is no such thing as a pure 
race. Madison Grant’s book, ‘“The Passing 
of'the Great Race,’ is fiction. There are 
head forms, skin colors, eye colors, in this 
or that combination, but pure Negroes are 
as scarce as pure Nordics. 

Furthermore the idea of pure race is 
predicated on the notion of the inherita- 
bility of acquired characteristics: and that 
theory is constantly losing ground before 
better experimental investigation. So- 
called hereditary traits are shown to be 
social traits susceptible to modification by 
a change in environment. Thus America 
molds the head types and other physical 
features of her Jewish and South Italian 
immigrants. 

In psychological characteristics the same 
thing is true. Abilities and predispositions 
once thought inherited change with 
changed circumstances. Race and culture, 
‘race and language, cannot be correlated. 


_ The present lecture could be given, as far 
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as ability to learn was concerned, by an 
Australian aborigine. The Maori of New 
Zealand can be turned into a doctor of 
medicine as well as any Englishman. 
Civilization is an accident of time and cir- 
cumstances and of a complexity of inter- 
stimulating influences. 

A complementary doctrine to that of 
race, and one that has turned out to be 
equally erroneous, is that of the mental 
inferiority of the lower classes—that doc- 
trinal delight of the eugenicists. That 
notion was born in conceit and pride of 
power. By using recognized intelligence 
tests at intervals over a period of years, 
scientists have found that the I. Q. even 
of children who stem from the poorest 
dwellers in the Louisiana swamps varied 
with their circumstances and grew with 
their widening of experience. The “better 
strains” of which the eugenicists talk have 
always died off at the top and been re- 
placed by equally good or better strains 
from below. 

We must understand these dogmas for 
what they are. Merely to prove that they 
are untrue will not help to kill them, for 
people cling to illusions—and these doc- 
trines are not only propaganda lies but 
myths which correspond to certain emo- 
tions of our time and social structure. To 
combat these myths we must fight fire 
with fire and make an opposing article of 
emotional loyalty out of our actual ex- 
perience—create a religion of the equality 
of diverse peoples in a free citizenship, and 
array that against the religion of mastery 
among inferior nations. 


Democracy as a Modus Vivendi of 
Minorities 


In his second lecture Dr. Arensberg said 
that whether confronted with armed war 
or not, we yet had the problem of taking 
stock of our strengths and weaknesses. 
We need solidarity: the great danger is 
that we shall try to get it by stamping out 
diversity. This mistake we have already 
made on more than one occasion, in 1918 
and 1919, in the Red scare, and in the 
antialien movements. In symposium, 
representatives of certain minority groups 
reminded this conference of the danger of 
intolerance, of the fact that when strange 
new sects—Jehovah’s Witnesses, for ex- 
ample—emerged, it was for definite social 
and economic reasons. We must not re- 
peat old mistakes. They would be even 
more disastrous today. We are not the 
same country, and this war is not the same 
war as 1914 to 1918. We have grown up 
since those days. 

What are some of the changes that have 
taken place? Firstly, in 1914 this was a 
country with a large Protestant majority. 
As far as the Western states were concerned 
it was also predominantly an Anglo-Saxon 


country. Again a change. Abroad, the 
country was part of a world system which 
we are only beginning to recognize as we 
watch it breaking down. A nascent labor 
movement was in those days too weak to 
resist the attacks that killed it. Extremist 
political parties flourished only among 
small foreign groups. The South was still 
synonymous with cotton and the planta- 
tion system was not yet destroyed. The 
last frontier was gone but its influence on 
popular thought remained. 

In the city the boss still ruled. The “old 
stock”? held the farms and businesses and 
the newer immigration was still ghetto- 
bound. 

Such was the America of 1917. It was 
the day when people thought the melting 
pot would work. But in 25 years there 
have been unexpectable changes, due to 
technological conditions, the advent of 
the tank, the motor, the radio, the air- 
plane and the movies. Furthermore, ma- 
jorities and minorities have shifted their 
proportions. The country is no longer 
predominantly Protestant. Non-Protes- 
tant influences work on the country as a 
whole. People of no stated religion are 
far more numerous than of old. Urban 
and rural dwellers are farther apart in out- 
look than ever before. The influence of 
the rural tradition has decreased. 

Ethnically, the racial composition of the 
country has become more uniform with 
the shutting off of immigration: the propor- 
tion of foreign born is much smaller. The 
forging of a common Americanism has 
gone ahead with great power, absorbing the 
second generation of the newer as of the 
older immigrations. But this common 
Americanism is not what the advocates of 
the melting pot envisioned. For, while 
Americanism has grown, the hyphen has 
not vanished. Today the normal lot of 
every American is to remember that he 
belongs to some ethnic group. In the 
Eastern cities a man is often asked what 
his nationality is—meaning his descent. 
And he can remember it. Even in the 
Middle and Far West this has become 
increasingly true. The melting pot has 
not given us an amalgam but a permanent 
juxtaposition of differing groups of Amer- 
icans each with its own contribution to 
make to the common weal. The danger is 
that we mistake this phenomenon for a 
disloyal hyphenism. Of that there is very 
little. In the other sense hyphenism is 
universal. 

But minorities and majorities have also 
been shifting in the field of economic 
groups and interests. Farmers are no 
longer land-owning producers but tenant 
share croppers and renters on the one hand 
and prosperous commercial farmers, tied 
in with business enterprise, on the other 
hand. The Negro has found some measure 
of power for the first time. Nearly as 
many Negroes dwell in cities—and vote— 
as are cotton croppers in the South. The 
solid front of caste in the South is breaking 
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In the industrial areas of the country 
the labor unions, so weak in 1914, are 
showing a lusty and turbulent growth. 
They are now in national politics and have 
voices in the administration of the country. 
Indeed the once weak groups in general— 
worker and immigrant—have changed the 
face of our politics. The old line ward 
bosses are as often as not ending up in jail. 
And the process is still in midcourse. The 
importers of foreign political and economic 
ideologies are in as small minorities as 
ever, but the people whom they always 
addressed have had far greater experience 
of American political forms than they had 
in 1917. 

In short, in the America of 1940 our dem- 
ocratic experiment has come of age. From 
now on many minorities must cooperate 
to form our majority. The Gallup Poll, for 
example, finds that it cannot find a ma- 
jority opinion except by sampling every 
segment of the population. So, in making 
political decisions, the will of the majority 
prevails because it is the will of the diverse 
minorities to which we all belong. Each 
group must be allowed to raise its real 
voice, and have its little say, if our de- 
cisions are to be representative. It may 
sound cumbersome, but it is the only sure 
method. Nobody must be subdued into 
silence. 

Finally there is one great minority to- 
day—that of youth. What about it? 
Well, the people who assail the spirit of 
youth today, the spirit of the only section 
of the population who can defend them 
in wartime, have allowed their minds to 
go back to 1914. 

The youth of today have grown up in a 
very different world. They have grown up 
in an America that has failed to solve the 
problem of finding a place for them in its 
ranks. The youth of 1914 who went to war 
had, or at least thought he had, his job 
waiting for him when he returned. At 
least his country would need him. To- 
day the young man sees no place for him- 
self. And if some youth are soft and un- 
disciplined, how could you expect other- 
wise in a world that has given them no 
tasks to do, in-a schooling that led to 
nothing. What do they care for a free- 
enterprise system that has no place for 
them, for defending a world that denies 
them a task or a place? 

No, in the case of this minority the great 
danger is not that we fail to preserve de- 
mocracy but that we fail to extend it to 
those who must carry iton. The youth of 
today is not different from any other youth: 
they will fight for anything that is theirs. 
They will defend America. But they must 
be led and not coerced. Democracy must 
not neglect its greatest minority of all. 


The Minorities and the Present Situation 
In Dr. Arensberg’s final lecture he asked 
what could be done to maintain our tradi- 
tions of civil liberties and democracy in the 
face of the present war situation and the 
possibility of our being drawn in. The 
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greater the menace the more we were likely 
to oppress our minorities. Two by no 
means remote possibilities were a quick and 
decisive German victory and a settlement 
that would leave us isolated in a hostile 
world. That would mean fear and anger 
and intensified preparations for defense 
on our part. The lecturer did not think 
that either event would mean a quick 
armed attack on us— but we would 
have to create power equal to such an 
attack. 

In that event how would the tradition 
of liberty fare? It would be endangered in 
the face of the very necessity that it be 
conserved. For, to rebuild our internal 
economy and our external defenses, we 
should have to call upon every group’s 
energy and cooperation. With the pres- 
tige of victory giving antidemocratic slo- 
gans a vogue, all kinds of minorities seeking 
power—as well as the original proponents 
of those ideas—would use the slogans to 
gain power. Thus our problem of defense 
against infiltration at home would be as 
great as that of defense against external 
attack. But that job should not be tackled 
with weapons alien to our tradition. What 
we should do is so to expand and implement 
our tradition that it becomes equal in 
prestige to the newly made traditions of the 
antidemocrats. The only way to insure 
against the disaffection of minorities is to 
win their enthusiastic loyalty by our suc- 
cess in dealing with them. 

But how can we harness the energies and 
ideals of diverse minorities in time to 
avoid the danger of a stampede into meth- 
ods imitative of totalitarianism? 

We can do it because our experience 
since the last war has predisposed us to 
follow our own bent rather than to imitate. 
After all we are a nation of innovators and 
experimenters. We are schooled in re- 
search, free inquiry, the experimental at- 
titude, in the practical courage of trying 
out solutions. It is that experimental at- 
titude that will save our liberal tradition. 
But this salvation is contingent on: 

1. Keeping inquiry alive in the physical 
and social sciences. 

2. Keeping all our democratic gains 
and keeping the new inventions in social 
organization which we have been building 
during the last decade. 

As to the first, free inquiry is absolutely 
necessary for the technique by which we 
shall have to work out the innumerable 
blueprints that we will need in the coming 
situations. We shall need every social 
scientist, planner, and thinker, for we shall 
have to meet every kind of problem. As 
Dr. Inman pointed out the other evening, 
the old economics is dead. Trade cartels 
and inter-American banks are but two ex- 
amples out of innumerable inventions we 
shall need. At home the mere administra- 
tion of our blanket plans for reorganization 
will need an army of people with ideas. 
Hinder free inquiry and you stop the 
thought processes of these men. 


As to the second step, it is the necessities 
of the situation even more than desire to 
serve principle that will urge us in the di- 
rection of keeping our recent democratic 
gains and safeguards. Rights for minori- 
ties will have become a necessity that we 
cannot replace. In the earlier war we 
simply had to get more out of the institu- 
tions we had—more wheat from the farm- 
ers, military action from the young men 
whom we supplied with guns. Now there 
is no parallel situation. The techniques we 
must use to face the new world order are 
only in process of being built. 

Disclaiming economic knowledge, the 
lecturer made no attempt to paint a de- 
tailed picture of these inventions and in- 
novations. But he did refer to certain 
special applications. Labor, for example, 
had achieved certain machineries for bet- 
tering its position: collective bargaining, 
shop committees, elections. Those things 
had become part of our every-day ex- 
perience. They would not be lost. The 
cry was already being raised that these — 
innovations should be scrapped because 
they hampered free business control of in- 
dustry. But the freedom so conceived was 
a luxury we should not see return to this 
country. Greater cooperation, too, would 
be asked from the unions: for instance— 
in the necessary switching of men from 
one industry or location to another, the 
aid of the union would be indispens- 
able. 

The minorities who were feeling the 
brunt of change most acutely—agricultural 
workers—would not be allowed to suffer 
further neglect. A place must be invented 
for them in a new economy. We already 
had the administrative machinery to 
accomplish this. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the surplus commodities and 
food stamp plans for example. 

New techniques of opinion-gauging would 
more and more be used as the growing com- 
plexities of group interests and opinions 
demanded registration. Thus the new con- 
solidations and institutions would be ac- 
companied by new devices for registering 
minority voices. 

Although some of the new social tech- 
niques for artistic expression, such as the 
federal theater, were now in eclipse, new 
developments along that line were certain 
—projects for community self-expression, 
ethnic self-expression. 

We already, during the last ten years, 
had gained such experience and had 
created so many actual organizations for 
these purposes that we had a very good 
prospect of being able to meet the outer 
challenges to our democracy by methods 
which could be developed not only with- 
out stampeding into a uniformity of our 
own but by encouraging all our minorities’ 
feelings, abilities, points of view. To do 
so, however, we must meet the issues 
squarely and live not in the past but in the 
present. > 


| Unity of American Hemisphere Emphasized 


f 


The fact that ‘‘dictators’ rule in so 
many Latin-American republics does not 
worry 8.G. Inman. He points out that in 
countries where large sections of the 
people are still in a state of illiteracy you 
must have a strong government, but he 
also points out that even in the “‘dictator- 
ships” there exists a great deal of actual 
democracy in those sections of life where 
we in North America are least democratic 
—in race relations for example. 

In his morning lectures Dr. Inman em- 
phasized what he had said in his evening 
public lecture: that in discussing our 
economic relations with the southern 
American: republics we must realize that 
the old liberal economics was dead. We 
were now in an era in which all economic 
acts were judged not on purely economic 
grounds but by their effects on our political 
life. 

He recalled a conversation between 
Mr. Landon and Mr. Whittaker, the news- 
paper correspondent, on their voyage to 
the conference at Lima. Mr. Landon was 
talking about the need for a balanced 
budget and other shibboleths of a sound 
economics. Mr. Whittaker broke in with 
the remark, ‘““Would you pardon me, gov- 
ernor, if I said that you were talking 
absolute nonsense. Hitler has shown us 
phat. 

What we were up against on the Ameri- 
can continent was the job of meeting a new 
kind of economies, and the greater suc- 
cesses it had the more we had to imitate it. 
One element in this new economics was the 
old—and therefore forgotten and there- 
fore new—method of barter. It had ap- 
pealed very strongly to Latin-American 
countries—until they began to see its 
drawbacks. Many of these countries de- 
pended on a single crop. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, produced 65 percent of the world’s 
coffee; and in spite of contro! methods the 
crop had been so much in excess of market 
requirements that the Brazilians had been 
using coffee as a fuel for their locomotives. 
When Hitler offered to take the excess in 
return for food-processing machinery they 
jumped at the chance. But when they 
found that Hitler was reselling it to Ru- 
mania which had been one of their own 
coffee customers they were not so pleased. 
Then when Brazil needed new railroad 
stock—among the things which Germany 
had promised to deliver—they were po- 
litely told that railroad stock was out of 
stock, but that a nice shipload of har- 
monicas was on the way over. 

Our lack of realism in dealing with ques- 
tions of this new economics was playing 
into the hands of the dictators, Dr. In- 
man said. When Mexico took over the 
country’s petroleum—with more ethical 


right than we admitted, for there had been 
dirty work in our early acquirement of her 


ural resources—the great oil companies, 


‘such as Standard and Dutch Shell, used 


their influence to have makers of oil- 
processing machinery refuse to sell te that 
country. That put Mexico in a position 
where she had to turn to the dictators— 
although she preferred to do business with 
her sister-democracy. 

However, the southern republics did not 
want to deal with the dictators and did 
not want to be under European influence. 
They were all members of what Henry Clay 
100 years ago had called “the American 
system.” 

It was reassuring to note, Dr. Inman 
continued, that in spite of Germany’s 
efforts the barter idea had not been too 
successful. We still did more business with 
Latin America than any other country in 
the world. In 1938 we sold $497 ,000,000 of 
goods as against Germany’s $238,000,000; 
Great Britain’s $179,000,000; France’s 
$49,000,000; while Japan’s share of trade 
was only 3 percent of her total. The bar- 
ter agreement between Japan and Argen- 
tina was for $4,000,000 a year, a sum 
which would hardly be noticed on a Macy 
balance sheet. Sixty-five percent of Mexi- 
co’s foreign trade was with the United 
States, and Cuba, giving us 90 percent 
of her foreign trade, is a better customer 
than China. 

Dr. Inman pointed out that there was a 
fallacy in the argument that South America 
was nearer to Europe than to the United 
States. If you thought in terms of dis- 
tance it was true that the very southern 
part of South America was nearer—but 
was Mexico? We were too prone to think 
of South America only in terms of Ar- 
gentina. 

However, we were already lessening the 
commercial distances between us. Our 
export and import bank would take care of 
the difficulty put up to private traders by 
South America’s demand for long-term 
credit. That demand was perfectly natural 
because our customary 30, 60 or 90 day 
requirements often meant that goods had 
to be paid for while they were still in 
transit. Asa result of the sort of offensive 
we had to meet from the dictators, Dr. 
Inman instanced the new telephone system 
which Ecuador intended to install. The 
Germans offered to install the entire sys- 
tem complete and give the country twelve 
years in which to pay—of course that was 
a purely political bid. We did not intend 
to do that sort of thing. But we were 
not going back to the ‘‘system’’ under 
which New York representatives of 27 
banks sat on the front steps of the Presi- 
dent of Colombia to stuff loans into his 
pocket. 

Then, we were subsidizing United 
States shipping and the Pan-American 
Airways—the latter being a splendid job 
of government aid. In Colombia, Ger- 
many had opened the first commercial 
airplane company, but now the Germans 
were completely out. 


The Inter-American bank was a great 
achievement. We had gone about it the 
right way; talking to Brazil and Argentina 
as to equals, suggesting that each join us 
in putting up one hundred million dollars, 
and that certain smaller countries each put 
up 50 million, and others still smaller, 
20 million each. There was no “big 
brother” snobbery about it. The bank will 
probably enable us to swing the proposed 
cartel agreement. 

How glad the South American companies 
would be to play ball with us rather than 
with the dictators Dr. Inman suggested 
when he told how, after entering a barter 
agreement, the South Americans found 
that the Nazis expected them to discharge 
all Jews in the business houses involved. 
Furthermore, if any South Americans of 
German descent failed (for example) to 
treat the German representatives properly 
—even to inviting them to private din- 
ners— the police would visit any German 
relatives of the offenders who were still 
living in the Reich. 

How Ignorant We Used to Be 


In his last lecture Dr. Inman con- 
trasted our present interest in Latin 
America with our almost total ignorance of 
its people. He contrasted Mr. Hull’s 
attitude at the recent conference in Lima 
with previous conferences to which we 
sent men who knew nothing of Latin 
America but had a “junket”? coming to 
them—for political services. He de- 
scribed one conference held in the Univer- 
sity of Havana, at a time when the students 
were on strike as a protest against the 
policies of that arch-dictator, Machado— 
with the delegates quite ignorant of the 
reason for the buildings being available 
to them and with Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Machado alternately protesting that the 
other was the leader of the world’s most 
democratic country. But when it came 
to such questions as our intervention in 
South American affairs, Charles Evans 
Hughes always exclaimed “‘point of order” 
before the word intervention had gone be- 
yond the first syllable. 

This was in vivid contrast to the 
spirit in which Mr. Hull had gone to 
South America and to what he had done 
there. 

Dr. Inman described Mr. Hull’s agony 
of spirit when, knowing that his delegation 
was not solidly behind him and not know- 
ing how the country at large felt about it, 
he had to cast the vote of America for or 
against that treaty which forbade inter- 
vention by one American country in the 
affairs of another. When it came to the 
moment the atmosphere was so tense that 
Mr. Hull was unable to read the prepared 
speech: it would have been utterly out of 
keeping with the moment. And so, with- 
out comment, he cast, in the phrase ‘‘The 
United States votes for the treaty,” 
that vote which for all time showed the 
South American republics that we wished 
te play fair with them. 
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Hansen Deprecates Easy Solutions 


of Complex Economic 


Dr. Alvin Hansen’s first lecture dealt 
with the conditions under which our demo- 
cratic institutions had flourished during a 
period of free trade and the changes which 
had necessitated such efforts as Germany 
was making to dominate the world eco- 
nomically and which she would have made 
even if Hitler had never appeared on the 
horizon. To say that we were at the end 
of an age—which people had said at various 
times—was, this time, to make an under- 
statement. 

Before the World War the socialism 
which had begun its career as a revolu- 
tionary movement was becoming more and 
more nonrevolutionary and reformist in 
temper; in other words, it was approaching 
more and more to liberal democracy. Side 
by side with that movement, but not af- 
fected by it, the relationships between 
states were changing and that movement 
culminated in the formation of the League 
of Nations. Now we appeared to be in the 
throes of a socialistic revolution brought 
about not by peaceful evolution as we had 
once hoped but by force: communism in 
Russia, fascism in Germany and Italy. 
And instead of the League of Nations we 
were about to see a federation of Europe 
imposed by Germany. The growth of 
fascism had been in part due to the fear, 
in capitalistic countries, of communism. 
The apparent failure of the League of Na- 
tions had been due to disillusionment in 
the victorious countries. Then the great 
depression had come to add to the hope- 
lessness of the situation, and it was in 
part due to the lack of fluidity in our price 
system. The result was general] disillu- 
sionment and so paralysis. 

The nineteenth century had been one 
particularly favorable to the growth of 
political and economic liberalism. Na- 
tional states could function without creat- 
ing interferences because the free price 
system ensured an economic life that was 
not hampered by political limitations. 
Thus Sweden’s small size did not handicap 
her in her economic activities and nobody 
objected to the national sovereignty exer- 
cised by the large powers because it did not 
interfere with trade. 

Conditions had changed, the lecturer 
continued, and recent developments— 
indeed the whole trend of the times, eco- 
nomic as well as political—would have 
brought about a situation similar to that 
which now seemed in process of being 
achieved through Nazi victory. In short, 
even without Hitler, the small states were 
doomed to disappear as economic units. 
The ideal of a United Europe was in fact a 
very old dream indeed which had more 
than once been almost completely real- 
ized. Europe indeed had once had its 
universal language, Latin; and the na- 
tional and international trading which we 
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Problems 


took for granted and thought an eternal 
thing was in reality an innovation—and 
already the sovereign state was slated to 
disappear. - 
As soon as protectionism supplanted fre 
trade, so that the state, through tariffs, 
exercised its sovereignty in a way which 
affected the economic life, full state sov- 
ereignty became a menace. For to secure 
trade and its wherewithal a state was 
forced to enlarge its boundaries. The 
English colonial preference scheme en- 
ables England for a time to make the best 
of two worlds—that of free trade within a 
large area and that of protection, but that 
simply led to opposing economic blocs. 
The existence of these economic blocs 
which could strangle small states and the 
new methods of warfare simply put the 
small sovereign state out of the picture. 
That it should do so just after the Ver- 
sailles treaty had created so many new sma! 
states was the finishing touch of irony. 


Second Lecture 


Dr. Hansen began his second lecture by 
pointing out that economic trends were not 
isolationist: they were international. The 
curve of American prosperity was parallel 
to the curve of world prosperity. When we 
were prosperous we imported and we 
traveled and what we did in those respects 
was even more effective than tariff Jowering 
in causing prosperity abroad. When we 
were depressed Europe came along with us 
into the valley. The Versailles treaty was 
stupid but was not to blame for all that had 
happened in Europe since the war. Any- 
way it was being revised, and if the de- 
pression had not happened things might 
have been worked out in Europe without 
further fighting. 

The depression itself was a complex phe- 
nomenon and no single explanation could 
be given of it. One explanation that cov- 
ered this and also the periodicity of de- 
pressions in general was based on the 
following observation of how our economic 
system worked. The economic system 
was, normally, an expanding thing. But 
expansion was not regular. Thus our 
needs caused us to build up capital goods 
industries and such building demanded and 
got capital. People worked and earned 
money and saved some of it and bought 
shares in the industries which made capital- 
producing goods. And they spent too on 
consumers’ goods which enabled the 
makers of those goods to be prosperous and 
perhaps increase their plants. But plants 
last some time; you soon have all the rail- 
ways you need. Jn other words, in capital 
goods we soon reach a saturation point. 
The boom ends. Some investments have 
been made too late and money is lost. 
Other money cannot find opportunity for 
investment. The boom is followed by stag- 


nation. People in the capital-goods in- 
dustry are fired and cannot buy consumers’ 
goods, and then people in those lines lose 
their means of livelihood. 

Our depression influences the rest of the 
world. The decline in investment is 
world-wide. And it was the failure to cope 
with the world-wide depression that gave us 
the second outbreak of war. Now we had 
to spend much more on armaments than 
would have been necessary to offset the de- 
pression by a bold public spending pro- 
gram. We had spent money on relief, 
it was true, but that was merely a palliative 
which had no positive effect. Only bold 
constructive spending by the government 


.—spending on projects which would em- 
‘ploy private initiative to carry out—could 


save our system of free enterprise. To 
praise free enterprise and condemn govern- 
ment enterprise was silly. Capitalism 
simply could not live in a depressed world. 

What would or could happen next, of 
course, would depend on how the war went, 
and the lecturer promised to outline— 
speculatively, of course—the alternatives. 

Let them suppose to begin with, he said, 
that Germany won a continental victory 
(leaving Britain out of the picture for the 
moment). That would mean that Ger- 
many could erect a great economic bloc of 
Europe, including Italy and the Balkans, 
North Africa, Egypt, and the Near East 
(not for the moment counting Russia). 

Then all the trade of this area would be 
German controlled and Germany would act 
as a central wholesaler. For her own needs 
she would buy in block—as she had, for 
instance, contracted for the entire surplus 
fruit crop of Hungary. The great heavy 
industry manufacturers—the backbone of 
the armament industry—would increase 
their output. 

In transportation Germany would ex- 
tend a system into the whole of the con- 
tinent. There would be a vast program of 
road building, and railroads needed all 
over Europe would be completed. Possibly 
there would be extension of the canal 
system. Germany’s automobile industry 
is where ours was in 1915 and it would be 
extended unti! it supplied all Europe and 
drove our cars off the market. Electric 
power and housing would provide other 
fields of expansion. | 

The German trade arrangements would 
be an extension of those already built up 
before Hitler came to power. The barter 
arrangements—sweetened by apparently 
high prices for such things as Rumanian 
wheat or whatever—would enable Ger- 
many to raise her standard of living by low- 
ering that of her customers. For the wheat 
paid for at high prices would simply mean 
that the goods taken from Germany after- 
wards (to complete the transactions) 
would be at even higher prices. Thus 
Germany would really be taking her rep- 
arations out of her customers without ask- 
ing for a penny of direct reparation pay- 
ments. The whole thing would be an eco- 
nomic enslavement of the other countries. 


On the other hand, continued Dr. Han- 
sen, let them suppose that the Anglo- 
American bloc—assuming that England 
holds and gets American support and that 
even if we enter the war it is over soon 
(and here the lecturer interjected that the 
war might be a thirty years’ one)—wins 
out. That situation he would consider in 
his third lecture. 


The Third Lecture 


Before redeeming this promise Dr. Han- 
sen devoted a few moments to answering 
a question put after his second lecture on 
the alleged peril of our immense gold hold- 
ings. He denied that the situation pre- 
sented any peril whatever. All currencies, 
whether backed by gold or not, were, to- 
day, managed currencies, had to be and 
ought to be. The whole problem, he said, 
was so trivial that even the Republicans 
looking for sticks with which to beat the 
administration had scorned to pick this 
one up. 

He then returned to the previous ques- 
tion, What would happen if the allies, 
with our aid, won a victory? Before that 
could happen an Anglo-American military 
alliance and economic bloc would probably 
be formed. We would not be left outside 
as we were when the British Imperial 
preference system was formed. That 
system would simply be called off. The 
bloe would then comprise all the British 
Empire (except the lost pieces), would 
consolidate the great’ resources of the 
Western hemisphere, and so would show a 
bill of goods considerably greater than that 
of the German bloc. In minerals alone this 
area had more than the Germans. Before 
the depression the United States alone 
produced 40 percent of the world’s indus- 
trial products (a perhaps slightly optimistic 
reckoning, however). If England could 
not hold out and was decisively defeated 
America might find that she could not 
hold together the whole Western hemi- 
sphere in one bloc and have a sphere of in- 
fluence in the Orient. She might have to 
concentrate on North America and Canada 
and in South America be content to in- 
clude Colombia and Venezuela. But fur- 
ther south of that the picture was a dif- 
ferent one. The new export corporation 
which was to buy from South America 
was expected to need two-thirds of a billion 
a year fora buying fund. Some authorities 
said it would need a billion. How were 
they to dispose of such a huge export sur- 
plus? To be able to handle all of South 
America meant that we must have a suc- 
cessfully working alliance with Great 
Britain. 

But the blackest picture of all was that 
presented in the event that Germany was 
able to impose on England a peace treaty 
resembling that of Versailles in virtue of 
which England would have to hand over 
everything. By the word ‘‘resembling”’ 
Dr. Hansen explained he meant that the 
treaty might be similar in form but would 
not be in fact. For when, in the Versailles 


treaty, Germany lost her colonies, she lost 
a trifle: in fact, one half of one percent of 
her total imports. But if England were to 
lose her colonies she would lose 50 percent 
of her substance. The loss of her fleet 
would mean loss of her livelihood and her 
possible imports would be cut to half of 
what they are now. And 45 million people 
cannot migrate. England had reached 
already a point where her population was 
on the verge of a decline which might 
halve it by the year 2000. But mean- 
while the population would have to be 
fed by American and Canadian efforts and 
possibly Germany would cooperate—which 
would be an indirect way to subsidize our 
agriculture. 

The remaining possible outcome which 
Dr. Hansen canvassed was a reduction to 
general exhaustion all round. Bad har- 
vests might easily bring it about that the 
war dragged on until there was a social 
revolution. But from such conditions a 
democratic socialism could hardly de- 
velop. There might be some little chance 
in England and much less in France. 
Chaos, extreme communism or fascism 
were the more likely results. 

Whatever happened immediately so- 
ciety must henceforth be integrated. The 
old days were over. In our own country 
we must have state action of a positive 
nature to integrate society—to do large- 
scale housing, and other projects which 
would employ private industry. If we 
just drifted a fascist dictatorship in this 
country could very well result. 


Members of Minorities 
Discuss Minority Problems 


“Preserving Democracy for American 
Minorities’’ was the subject of an evening 
symposium, under the chairmanship of 
Robert Hallowell of Boston, in which Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon, Julian D. Steele, executive 
director of the Armstrong-Hemenway 
Foundation, Father Michael J. Ahern, and 


‘Rey. William B. Rice of Dover, Mass., 


took part. 

Rabbi Cohon began the discussion by 
laying down three propositions, the most 
striking of which was the first: that the 
question of the evening was stated in a 
dangerous manner because there was no 
such thing as an American minority—if 
we used the word in its proper, parliamen- 
tary sense, which meant simply the smaller 
number of people. But as the word was 
used today it meant a group of lesser breed. 
In the proper sense, of course, the minority 
which was not represented on the platform 
was the old Yankee stock—the Lodges and 
Cabots. His second proposition was that 
all racial and religious strife was a tech- 
nique deliberately employed to break up 
and embarrass the body politic. His 
third was that if they wished to preserve 
the American way of life they must pre- 
serve the American tradition of the sep- 


aration of church and state. These two 
must be kept rigorously apart. That the 
church was in many instances failing to 
reach the child was no reason for the state 
to attempt to do it—there would only be 
trouble, confusion and bad feelings if that 
course was pursued. If the church was 
failing it must face its duty and make good. 

The next speaker was Julian Steele who 
represented the Negro minority. He said 
that democracy had never been fully ex- 
tended to take in the political rights of the 
Negro. In 1857 the U. S. Supreme Court 
had ruled that the Negro had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect. 
However, the rights of the Negro had been 
progressively recognized since then, al- 
though the process was by no means com- 
plete. Even in Boston, hotels discrim- 
inated against the Negro and for every 
dollar spent on the public education of 
white children ten cents was appropriated 
for the Negroes. Not only was the Negro 
denied political rights to a large extent, 
but in the economic world the Negro was 
“the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired.’”’ But no democratic country could 
afford to have second-class citizens. 

Father Michael J. Ahern said that the 
problem of minorities was in theory quite 
simple. Their rights were guaranteed 
them in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the Constitution. Practically, of 
course, there were difficulties—religion, 
color, social standing, wealth, all inter- 
fered with the recognition of minority 
rights. Many of us, if we belonged to 
minorities, might be prevented from exer- 
cising rights, but no one could confer or 
take away the rights themselves—they 
were inborn. 

The question of how to prevent abuses 
against our rights was, first, enlighten- 
ment. The whole theory of democracy was 
that in a democracy people acted from 
knowledge. Therefore all must be edu- 
cated. Secondly, always to take for 
granted that not only we but the other 
fellow had rights—he to his religion, his 
culture, his livelihood, just as we had to 
ours. 

Mr. Rice took as his text the term ‘“‘free 
and equal’’ used by the founders of this 
country who were realists enough to know 
that in one sense men were not equal be- 
cause they differed each from the other in 
countless ways. But they used the words 
advisedly because they were founding a 
social contract in whose terms all men had 
equal rights and privileges, and at the core 
of our democracy was the faith that this 
contract could be carried out. They were 
willing to pay the price of relative ineffi- 
ciency in certain respects. In our present- 
day treatment of minorities he warned 
against the danger of making martyrs—it 
was a pity, for example, that some alterna- 
tive expression of loyalty could not have 
been found for the children of the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses who felt that they could 
not salute the flag. 
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Two Authorities Discuss Our 
Relations to the Orient 


“America’s Role in the Far East’’ was 
discussed on Wednesday evening by Pro- 
fessor G. Nye Steiger and Dr. Anne See- 
sholtz who has just returned from a fact 
finding visit to China and Japan. 

Professor Steiger began by recalling 
Japan’s utterances of only a few days ago 
looking to a creation in the Pacific of a 
predominance which she justifies by speak- 
ing of an Oriental Monroe doctrine. The 
move was not unexpected but, coming as 
it did, it necessitated a reexamination of 
America’s role in the Pacific. The policy 
was a renewal of the ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics’’ 
idea and, more than that, it involved the 
regulation by Japan, by force, of the rela- 
tions of her less powerful neighbors to the 
Western powers. 

The Japanese ambassador in America 
was doing his best to make the announce- 
ment palatable to us. At a recent dinner 


in New York he had argued that America _ 


and Japan could pursue a common policy 
in Asia, but his speech had not contained 
even a reference to the fact that a war 
was going on there—perhaps because the 
Sino-Japanese war was not an officially 
declared one. The ambassador spoke of 
international justice and of respect by one 
nation for the aspirations of another—ap- 
parently he did not consider China to bea 
nation. We did understand, the lecturer 
interjected, the aspirations of Japan. The 
trouble was that we did not respect them. 
The Japanese move would affect the atti- 
tude of the West but the effect would de- 
pend on the outcome of the Chinese war. 
China was the keystone of the Oriental 
archipelago and if Japan gained control 
over her 400,000,000 people it would mean 
that the West could do little to avert her 
domination of the whole of southeastern 
Asia and the adjacent archipelago. 

But if China were to win out, the ‘“‘new 
order’ would be China’s, the new order 
which, after twelve years’ disorder kept 
alive by Japanese intervention, was 
brought about by a government which ac- 
complished marvels of organization and 
of developing the country’s resources. 
Before 1937 China was definitely forging 
ahead, and even in spite of her subsequent 
terrific beating she had managed to carry 
on her new order in the Southwest prov- 
inces. Hers was a democratic, peaceful, 
nonmilitaristic New Order, while Japan’s, 
if put into effect, would reduce all whom it 
ruled to a condition of slavery. There 
could be no question of American prefer- 
ence. The relevant question for us was: 
‘What shall our role be?’”’ What could we 
do to aid one order and prevent: the 
other? There were three possible lines of 
conduct: 

1. We might see in the destruction of 
our property a cause for war against 
Japan. 
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2. We might say the trouble was none 
of our business. 

3. We might decide to help China, em- 
ploying what available economic means 
we had to resist Japanese aggression. 

The first plan the lecturer thought was 
definitely out. The Japanese navy was 
unimpaired and our navy could not operate 
successfully against Japan, and even if it 
could, he would oppose armed interven- 
tion—it would help neither the East nor 
the world. 

The second suggestion. 
peasement and it involved ignoring Japan’s 
injuries to our rights and interests. There 
were many advocates—paid and unpaid 
propagandists—for this policy. They tell 
us that Japan is a proud nation and that 
we must not hurt her feelings. But China 
is sensitive also. 

The third course was to support China 
in every possible way. Aid could be given 
along two lines. One was the granting of 
new loans for purchase of supplies in this 
country and the support of Chinese. cur- 
rency in the exchange markets. The other 
was to extend relief to China and to let the 
Red Cross and the American government, 
so generous in Europe, be equally generous 
in China. 

Our economic policy had been to the ad- 
vantage of Japan. The other day the 
President had issued a proclamation shut- 
ting off certain commodities from inter- 
national trade. He omitted gasoline and 
scrap iron from his prohibited list. That 
omission should be made good and the list 
extended. A tariff should be imposed on 
silk which would choke off Japan’s credit 
due to its sale. Higher tonnage dues 
should be imposed on Japanese ships in 
our ports. We should refuse to purchase 
her gold and silver. And as we had frozen 
credits in the case of German-conquered 
countries why not take the same action re- 
garding Japan? 

It could not be charged against these 
measures that they would starve the 
Japanese people. So far none of her cred- 
its have been spent for food and not a cent 
has been spent for civilian consumers’ 
goods. And we certainly cannot expect to 
be able to trade with a Japan-dominated 
China. We should not allow ourselves to 
be misled into thinking that the liberal 
elements in Japan could make themselves 
felt if we kept up relations with their 
country. The only thing that can break 
the power of the Japanese tctalitarians is 
palpable failure in China. 

If the Japanese militarists cannot fight 
China to a decision in three years Japan 
certainly cannot. fight us. So much for 
the argument of the appeasers. In any 
event appeasement would not mean peace 
but submission to totalitarian standards. 

Professor Steiger was followed by Dr. 


This was ap-' 


Anne Seesholtz who explained her point of 
view as being that of a Christian pacifist 
who was opposed to all war and who had 
within a few weeks seen the workings of 
the present war in the Orient. China was: 
her second country, she continued, but she 
had no hatred of the Japanese people, 
whom she had visited very recently and 
who were suffering terribly as a result of 
the hardships and semistarvation imposed 
by the burdens of the war. Japan was: 
desperately trying to get food from Siam 
and other places, she said, but was not be- 
ing very successful. Outgoing trains were 
filled with mere youths on their way to 
fight, showing that Japan’s man power 
was almost depleted. She felt that we 
could restore peace in the Orient and pro- 
tect it if we had the dynamics which a 
knowledge of our own history would give 
us. 

We should also understand, she said, 
that although they were now fighting, the 
two countries had sustained intimate re- 
lations for thousands of years. In that 
perspective the present conflict was an 
‘incident’ and the Japanese were not dis- 
honest when they spoke of it in that way. 
However, the way in which the Chinese 
now referred to it was as an “emergency” 
and they themselves had no longer any 
doubt that it would soon be over—that 
they had already won the war. 

She would now tell them, the lecturer 
continued, something that they would have 
difficulty in believing: among the interna- 
tional advisers of the Japanese government 
were several people who were not only 
Christians, but, in some cases, Quakers, 
and these people had told her in conversa- 
tion that they were heartily in favor of 
blockade, embargo or any such economic 
measures as America might care to 
bring: their one desire was to see their 
own military party curbed and out of 
power. 

Not only the people, the lecturer con- 
tinued, but the heads of the army knew 
that Japan had already failed in her effort. 
to conquer China, and while the military 
still kept up a bluff of expecting success, 
it was tacitly understood that the great 
adventure was over. 

The question which now confronted 
Japan was how to bring the war to an end 
and establish a legal state of peace. To. 
this end President Roosevelt had already 
been approached and asked if he would 
consider undertaking the task of arbitra- 
tion. That request, however, was subject 
to one condition—the lecturer did not. 
make it clear whether this condition had 
been specifically laid down to the Presi- 
dent. It was that at the time of the arbi- 
tration or whatever peace procedure was: 
used, the United States should not be a 
participant in the European war—if it was: 
still being waged. In the event that the 
United States was then itself at war a 
second arbiter had been chosen: the Soviet 
Union. 


Economics and the 


Organization of World Peace 


Two lectures—with round-table discus- 
sions—on the economic conditions for a 
peaceful world were given by Professor 
Eugene Staley of the Fletcher School of 
Diplomacy. In his first lecture, said Dr. 
Staley, he would not predict an end to the 
war or the sort of economic set-up which 
would lead to that event. Instead he 
would describe a number of economic pre- 
requisites to any peace—prerequisites 
which it was now probably too late to 
achieve and which had therefore no im- 
mediate relation to reality at all. But he 
felt that the study of these prerequisites 
was worth while if only because it gave us 
a criterion of present and proposed policies. 

His first point was that goods must be 
able to cross political boundaries. 

Secondly, we must have reasonable 
economic stability. 

' Thirdly, there must be progressive de- 
velopment and adaptability to develop- 
ment in the world-economy. 

Fourthly, it must be possible to plan an 
economics of welfare as opposed to a 
power economics. 


Free Trade verses Protectionism 


In regard to the first point it was, of 
course, the old story: free trade versus 
protectionism. Bismarck had originally 
been indifferent to colonies and a believer 
that Germany could be great without 
colonial possessions. He changed his mind 
after England had excluded Germany 
from certain trade rights—the two nations 
had had a difference of opinion over the 
Fiji Islands—and Bismarck took alarm 
and began to seek imperialistic protection 
for German trade. England in her turn 
deserted free trade for empire preference, 
culminating in the Ottawa agreement. 

Of course there was a school of econo- 
mists today who actually advocated autar- 
chy or the erection of closed trade systems 
within a nation’s borders. Charles A. 
Beard was an advocate of this policy, and 
they had all heard the assertion with 
which these advocates began their argu- 
ments: that foreign trade was only cne 
tenth of our total trade. They then ar- 
gued that by sacrificing this so small 
amount we would avoid foreign entangle- 
ments and quarrels. We would be minding 
our own business and nobody would bother 
us. But these people put the cart before 
the horse. Suppose we did cut out our 
foreign trade—and it was true that by 
lowering our standard of living we could 
doit. What would be the effect, not on us, 
but on the rest of the world? Small 
countries would be disastrously affected. 
Even Great Britain could not sustain her 
present population without overseas trade. 
Small countries would have to have larger 
areas if they too wished to become self- 
sufficient, and a power such as Japan, for 


instance, would be justified in fighting for 
such larger areas. The world of the future 
was to be a world of larger units, the smaller 
nations were on the way out, but even for 
large economically unified areas there was 
a need for permeable borders. 

His second point was economic stability. 
If we had had that during the postwar 
period the Second World War might have 
been avoided. The indirect effects of 
economic instability included frustrations 
in people’s daily lives, a sense of hopeless- 
ness which led them to pursue the siren’s 
song, to bait minorities and to sell their 
own liberties: a defeat makes plausible the 
theory of the “foreign devil.’’ In order to 
achieve economic stability more than free 
trade was needed. There had to be super- 
national banking institutions, control of 
investments: monetary problems called for 
solution. 

Thirdly, there had to be in world econ- 
omy a progressive development and adap- 
tation to it. There was much work to be 
done in backward regions in raising the 
standard of living. The relatively ad- 
vanced countries could cooperate in this 
work to their own advantage. It would 
give peacetime industries a new chance of 
work after the conclusion of the war and 
this would ease the transition problem. 
Timid souls were afraid that developing 
backward areas would ruin our own mar- 
kets. That was a century-old objection 
which had long since been answered. The 
industrial development of South America 
would increase our capital goods market. 
Our industries might well practice flexi- 
bility. New England, for instance, could 
drop textiles and take up the manufacture 
of electrical equipment. That policy 
ought to replace our unintelligent one of 
“saving” this or that industry when con- 
ditions threatened to strand it. 

The fourth point concerned the eco- 
nomics of welfare as opposed to the eco- 
nomics of power. The test of economic 
power was the ability to wage war. Eco- 
nomics as such was the study of getting 
the most out of our resources. If we de- 
cided that we had to prepare for war we 
would still follow economics: but we would 
not adopt the same economic policies. 
We would aim at getting rubber, for in- 
stance, from Brazil or make it synthetically 
rather than get it from the Dutch East 
Indies where the supply would be subject 
to interruption. But in a welfare economic 
policy we would seek our rubber and other 
goods where they were cheapest. An 
economics of power would necessarily in- 
volve more government control than an 
economics of welfare. 

Finally, an economics of welfare was 
only possible when a feeling of security 
had been won and that was dependent 
upon some form of collective system. 


On the Other Hand— 


The more immediate question of what: 
to do now Mr. Staley took up in his second 
lecture. 

For the immediate future we were in for 
an economics of power. We had to make 
ready to defend ourselves against possible 
aggression and perhaps to face a war of 
indefinite duration. Meanwhile here were 
our problems: 

The question of strategy in securing and 
insuring access to the raw materials neces- 
sary for defense or aggression. Tungsten 
for steel alloys, for instance, came in part 
from China, although we had some domes- 
tic supply. All our tin came from abroad 
and at the moment there was in the United 
States not a single complete tin smelting 
plant—though one was now under con- 
struction. 

Could we successfully defend all of the 
Western hemisphere, or would we have to 
content ourselves with a much smaller 
sphere of effective influence? 

In concluding Dr. Staley said that the 
present serious situation was due to the 
bad advice given us by the isolationists. 
To illustrate the point, he asked what 
steps the United States would have taken 
20 years ago if it had deliberately set out 
to bring about a new world war today. 
The very steps that in point of fact we did 
take—all the way from withdrawing from 
any participation in security to serving 
notice on all future aggressors that if they 
attacked other nations we would not supply 
those other nations with the means of de- 
fense. 


Universalists Hold 
Senexet Retreat 


A retreat for the minister and parish 
workers of the Haverhill Universalist 
church was held at Senexet on June 22-23. 
Twenty people attended, and Rev. Wal- 
lace Grant Fiske acted as leader. During 
the conferences the work of the past year 
was reviewed, and constructive plans were 
made for the year ahead. 

This retreat, organized by the minister, 
was an experiment for the church, and 
proved a successful means of working to- 
gether. 


Musical Therapy 
at Albany 


In Albany, N. Y., the Unity Unitarian 
Chapel was of aid and comfort to students 
and faculty in a practical and esthetic 
way. The chapel, across the street from 
the State College for Teachers, was opened 
at noon for organ music played by profes- 
sors and fellow students during examination 
weeks. As many as 160 students attended 
the recitals, and found them a-welcome 
refuge from the stress and strain of exams 
and heat waves. 
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Professor Calhoun Discusses Religion, 


Democracy and Pacifism 


Dr. Robert L. Calhoun, professor of his- 
torical theology in Yale Divinity School, 
dealt with “Religious Issues in the Present 
Crisis.” He held that the two simple and 
opposing views of the present conflict were 
both inadequate: the moralistic view which 
regards it simply as a clash between right 
and wrong, democracy and totalitarianism, 
aggressor and defender; and the view 
which cynically holds that the conflict is 
one more fight between two opposed im- 
perialisms. Both are surface views. 

The fact was that behind this surface 
opposition there was a push —a drive by 
the logic of our higher technical indus- 
trialism toward some sort of world uni- 
fication. As against that, our emotional 
nationalism drove us with almost equal 
strength to keep the world split up into 
national fragments. 

But there was another and more fun- 
damental conflict involved. A whole 
philosophy of life was being put on trial 
in the present conflict: that of secularism. 
The view, namely, that the meaning and 
goal of human life was to be found in the 
present. Since the Renaissance that 
view had grown in scope and influence. 
Optimism over man’s technical means and 
abilities to master life had grown ever 
higher and higher. That optimism had 
not only pervaded the countries now called 
anti-Christian but the Western democ- 
racies themselves. That mode of life and 
thought was now being put on trial by fire. 
Now the young men of the totalitarian 
countries, trained in a sterner school, the 
devotees of a perverse but powerful re- 
ligion, were challenging that point of view. 
Unless Christianity could recover, within 
the frame of democratic living, the disci- 
plines and capacity for service which it had 
lost, the outlook would for a long time be 
very dark. 


Pacifism and Christianity 


In his second and third lectures Professor 
Calhoun discussed the bearing of pacifism 
as well as of Christianity—which, he said, 
should not be confused with each other— 
on the present situation. Pacifism as a 
faith should not be confused with that 
pseudo-pacifism which was really equiva- 
lent to isolationism in the present conflict, 
a selfish desire to retain our own advan- 
tages, even if this involved breaking our 
lines of communication and severing our 
relations with other countries. The mo- 
tivation of pacifism was quite other than 
that—it looked toward community. 

The nonpacifistic attitude toward war 
discriminated between just and unjust 
wars. This was the view taken by Pro- 
fessor Macintosh who was refused citizen- 
ship in this country because he would not 
bind his conscience in advance and promise 
to fight for this country regardless of the 
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issue. This discrimination between just 
and unjust wars had long been recognized 
in Catholic theology which equated them 
with wars of aggression and wars of de- 
fense. Many people today regarded that 
distinction as crucial, but there was another 
distinction to be made: wars with a cru- 
sading purpose—that is wars which aimed 
to accomplish a positive good—and wars of 
a predatory nature. Some religious people 
were able to fight in a just war with en- 
thusiasm, others only with heavy hearts— 
the latter attitude being almost character- 
istic of the fighters for democracy in the 
present war: they face a bitter but neces- 
sary job. This comes close to the pacifist 
outlook. But it must be admitted that 
people who take that attitude fight less 
effectively than those who are carried away 
by reckless enthusiasm. 

Pacifism, however, as opposed to these 
other attitudes renounces not some but all 
wars. We may distinguish three types: 

1. The extreme type which renounces 
the use of all coercive measures: Tolstoy 
is an example. 

2. Physical coercion is rejected and only 
nonviolent measures of coercion are ad- 
mitted and then only if unavoidable. 

3. Irresponsible violence is rejected— 
and this includes war. Physical violence 
within the framework of law is admitted 
but only as a necessary evil to be replaced 
gradually by more persuasive measures. 

Finally, Dr. Calhoun discussed possible 
pacifist action during the present crisis in 
the event that we should be involved in 
war. After referring to the guidance to be 
found in a number of recent pamphlets 
the lecturer suggested the areas of possible 
action for pacifists. The pacifist is a citi- 
zen and a neighbor and he has an interest 
in public policy. The idea that the pacifist 
should take part in discussing public af- 
fairs had _ been rejected by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr who, writing in a recent number of 
The Nation, expressed his appreciation of 
the religious pacifist’s point of view but 
thought that he should preserve silence— 
in short, retire figuratively if not literally 
to a monastery. That conception of the 
role of the pacifist, the lecturer thought, 
was unrealistic. He cannot abstract himself 
from implication in the community. He is 
not trying to exhibit a monastic perfection- 
ism but is acting as a loyal member of the 
community. The exhibition of moral 
splendor or even superiority was some- 
times dangerous, and the pacifist’s best 
work is done in the intervals between crises 
and not in the midst of crisis when the 
emotional atmosphere has taken a cast of 
intolerance. But when the crisis has 
come the pacifist cannot withdraw from 
society. He will still have to make prac- 
tical decisions, weigh alternative practical 
(but not perfect) programs. He will have 


to ask himself which of two nonpacifist 
courses will bring the pacifist goal nearer. 
Here in America we could recognize the 
differences between aggressive and de- 
fensive intervention. The speaker for his 
own part voted for the defensive kind. 
He would regard the defense of our own 
hemisphere as not the ideal but the prefer- 
able course. The stress should be laid 
primarily not on withholding ourselves 
from calamity but on how we could help 
America to make the greatest contribution 
to reconstruction and regeneration of 
human life while avoiding military inter- 
vention. 

But the very term defense had more than 
one meaning. It might mean huge expend- 
itures on military and naval weapons. 
It might on the other hand mean strength- 
ening ourselves socially and economically, 
with military measures given a secondary 
place. Clearly to a pacifist the second 
method would be preferable. The paci- 
fist could be active too on the issue of civil 
liberties versus our temptation to secure 
social control by imitating totalitarian 
methods. The validity of the claims of 
the pacifist to take his stand rested upon 
the validity which we—and society—gave 
to the claims of conscience. If conscience 
was simply a reflection of the standards of 
society the speaker did not think that the 
pacifist had a genuine case. The pacifist 
need not be a prig and ‘“‘set himself up’’ 
as being right when all the world was 
wrong. But he was justified in claiming that 
when the demand of conscience seemed 
to bear down upon him as it did from an 
almost exterior source, so that he felt it 
as a compulsion, the phenomenon was not 
meaningless but had the force of a revela- 
tion or at least an insight into reality, and 
was something that he could not be asked 
to ignore. He had the right to rest upon 
what might be likened to the findings of a 
special sensitivity, just as the artist was 
given the right to report the findings of 
his special esthetic sensitivity. 


Democracy and Religion 


In Dr. Calhoun’s evening lecture on 
“Religion and Democracy in a World of 
Conflict’’—given appropriately on the 
Fourth of July—he used the “‘self-evident”’ 
truths of the Founders as a text and urged 
that a survey of the founding and course 
of the modern idea of democracy would 
show that it was no hothouse plant destined 
to fall at a blow: the threat of today was 
not the first that democracy had received. 
However, we must not be uncritical wor- 
shipers of the mere word democracy. 
Some deflation of its connotations was nec- 
essary at the present hour. The doctri- 
naire idea, for instance, that all men were 
rational through and through and there- 
fore capable of self-government. Or the 
romantic idea that all men were by nature 
good and that only under artificial social 
conditions were they evil. Coming to the 
relations of men, another unrealistic view 
of democracy was that of rugged individ- 


ualism, the idea that men were separate 
entities who lived by competition. 

When we got away from these doc- 
trinaire views and asked ourselves what 
democracy really meant in practice, we 
had to admit, on the basis of experience, 
that its first prerequisite was not a denial 
but an acceptance of inequality, a healthy, 
gusty, humorous acceptance of every in- 
dividual for what he was; its second, a 
full-blooded sense of reality or an adult 
humor through which we saw the differ- 
ences between essentials and trimmings; 
and, thirdly, a stubborn inquisitiveness of 
mind and a confidence that learning and 
thought are possible and important, with 
enough detachment so that one welcomes 
the criticism of others and is glad when 
cherished opinions are upset by compari- 
son with the factual order. 

Democracy had arisen from, Dr. Cal- 
houn continued, and grown in intimate 
association with, a certain sort of religious 
faith. Based as it was on faith in man— 
faith beyond demonstration—democracy 
needed, in order to breathe, a faith also in a 
dependable order of the universe: but a de- 
pendable order of the universe is not self- 
explanatory and implies a theistic back- 
ground. 


Service Committee’s 
Small Beginnings 


The first evening lecture was given by 
Miss Eleanor Slater of Philadelphia who 
took the place of Clarence E. Pickett, 
executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia. 

Miss Slater, who is associated with Mr. 
Pickett, spoke on the subject assigned him, 
“Huropean Swords and American Plough- 
shares.”” Whatever side gained most ad- 
vantage from the sword, she said, in 
Europe, every side would in the very near 
future face famine and pestilence. That 
situation called for the intervention of the 
American ploughshare, and despite the 
magnitude of the task it was not impos- 
sible to be of real service. She would en- 
deavor to show this through relating the 
experience of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, since its inception in 1917, 
when it was born through the desire of a 
small number of Friends to assuage their 
own anguish over the situation by taking 
active steps to beofhelpinit. The first of 
these steps was the initiation of a training 
camp for service where a few young Friends 
learned carpentry, first aid, and similar 
activities. Then they went to France and 
helped to rebuild devastated villages. At 
first there were only a hundred of them. 
After the war they went to Russia and 
Germany. A few of them stayed on to do 
what they could and others, when the de- 
pression came, went to help the dispos- 
sessed and the poor in this country—to the 
Pennsylvania coal fields, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee. 

Then Civil War broke out in Spain and 


there was more work for the growing body 
of Friends in caring for the Spanish chil- 
dren. They aided the French government 
in its magnificent job of caring for the vast 
stream of families that came by foot over 
the Pyrenees and into France. Now France 
itself needed them. As one small illustra- 
tion of how vast the task of human salvage 
had now become, the lecturer told that 
three or four weeks ago the Red Cross had 
sent $30,000 for use in France with instruc- 
tions to use it as fast as necessary because 
another $30,000 was coming. It was gone 
ina week. There were now five million 
refugees in France and $50,000 a week 
was needed for minimum care. Of course, 
governments would have to help and 22 
of them had already organized a commit- 
tee to aid child refugees. 

If any of her hearers, Miss Slater said, 
thought that in such a tremendous task 
their little mite would not count she would 
give them an example to dissipate that 
illusion. It was of what 10 cents would 
do in those recent days when they were 
feeding children in Spain. The Surplus 
Commodities Board in America let them 
have surplus wheat at a price which meant 
that a bushel could be processed, trans- 
ported, and delivered in Spain. From that 
bushel—representing a dime—100 loaves 
could be made. The ration for each child 
was half a loaf a day (besides soup, of 
course) and so every dime contributed in 
America fed 200 children one day. After a 
talk she gave in a school the children col- 
lected $3.50—their ice-cream ration for 
that day, and handed it over to her for 
child relief in Spain. It meant that 7,000 
children were fed one day. A modern 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. 

One problem set us by the refugee situa- 
tion was that of aiding children over there 
or bringing them over here. A thousand 
dollars would bring a child from Europe 
and make some provision for his life for a 
time. But it would keep 500 children 
alive in Europe. And whatever policy 
we adopted we must remember that it was 
only through these children that Europe 
would have any continuing life at all. 

We had unused quotas we could use for 
these children, and it has been recently sug- 
gested that we bring over not only the chil- 
dren but a number of schools of them, with 
the faculty in each case, so that the child’s 
educational life could go on without inter- 
ruption. 

One spot in this tragic picture must be 
watched with special care: the German 
refugee was very likely to suffer on account 
of the present hysteria regarding Fifth 
Columns. She herself had seen, at a 
meeting of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, the specter of hate gradually arise 
over the audience as thé hate spirit was 
reinvoked, and it was left to the Jewish 
speaker to scotch that ghost by his final 
prayer in which he asked heavenly for- 
giveness for those Germans who “know 
not what they do.” 


Americas Present Political 
and Economic Opportunity 


The third evening event, open to the 
public, of the Institute of International 
Relations was a lecture by Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, “The American Continents 
Face Europe at War.’’ He was the first of 
the lecturers to follow the motif “‘it is later 
than you think” with the reassurance that 
at least one thing has been done ‘‘just in 
the nick of time’’—and that is the initia- 
tion of the Good Neighbor policy with the 
other American republics—the first lec- 
turer, too, to stress less the immediate peril 
than the historic process of which the 
immediate peril is but one symptom. 

Laissez faire and nineteenth-century 
liberalism and economics were dead be- 
yond resuscitation, Dr. Inman told his 
audience. While they ought to be getting 
ready to aid in bringing in a new day most 
people were setting themselves in resist- 
ance. They were used to a loose liberalism 
in which it was not. important what you 
believed and in which half the time you 
did not know what you believed. In the 
days to come, however, people were going 
to know what they thought—or they 
would be told. There were great jobs to 
be done which only common and organized 
effort could do—dust bowls to rectify for 
example. We were not going to lose lib- 
erty but we must gain unity. Among the 
things already doomed was national sov- 
ereignty. We must have an international 
government: though the League of Nations 
had miscarried something like it must 
have another chance. 

The American continent was no longer 
isolated. Even the Monroe doctrine had 
been made to stick for a hundred years, 
largely because the British fleet had been 
in the background, freeing us from a double 
burden of defense. 

The inescapable fact was that the Amer- 
ican continent must assume a larger share 
of responsibility for our civilization. Our 
Good Neighbor policy was only a step in 
the direction in which we must go. We 
need not fear that Latin America would 
not respond to it. Although many Amer- 
ican republics were still in a situation where 
they had to have strong governments—or 
as we said, dictators, they were all loyal 
to the republican idea. In the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union we already had a hemispheral 
League of Nations which, under severe 
limitations, it is true, had been functioning 
for many years. We would find in the 
Latin Americas people whose cultures were 
complementary to ours—where we were 
practical they were poetic and literary— 
and whose economic interests were quite 
capable of being tied in with ours. Al- 
though Argentina competed with us in 
wheat and beef, we needed many other of 
her products, and through triangular trade 
agreements we could overcome any dif- 
ficulties of duplication of products between 
our country and the Southern republics. 
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“The Democratic Answer to 
Totalitarian Education”’ 


Possibly the public evening lecture which 
drew most comment later from the students 
was that of Walter M. Kotschnig who was 
for years a student of the Youth Move- 
ment in Germany and who is now teaching 
in Smith College. The comment was a 
recognition of the strong challenge which 
the lecturer made to our complacency re- 
garding our educational systems. 

America was at length awakening, said 
Dr. Kotschnig, to the fact that we were 
witnessing a terrific crisis, one of the 
great turning points in human history. 
Only two periods were comparable to this: 
the Fall of the Roman Empire—with its 
sequel of 800 years of stagnation—and 
the period of the French and American 
Revolutions with their sequels of extraor- 
dinary progress. The third crisis began in 
1914; no one can foresee its end and no 
country will remairt untouched by it. 
There was little wishful thinking in the 
totalitarian countries. While Chamberlain 
tried to believe that he was still living in 
the nineteenth century the dictators were 
preparing for the world to come. Most 
important of all, the dictators had set out 
to create through education a new type of 
man. They gave their youth new ideas 
and will and strength. Let there be no 
mistake, with Germany it is not a matter 
of better tanks but of her spirit. When 
the lecturer was a boy in school he had 
been taught that the Franco-Prussian War 
was won by the German schoolmasters. 

What was Germany’s answer to the 
question of how to educate? It was that 
education should create men and women 
to take their places in a new racial com- 
munity, with a new political order—a 
German master race. So it was not sur- 
prising if race was the central idea in the 
new educational system. The lecturer 
then quoted from the handbook for the 
training of Hitler Youth, where it is sol- 
emnly stated that one thinks with the 
blood and not with the brain, and that 
Einstein’s physics will not be the same as 
Gentile physics. The Nordic race is 
characterized in this book as naturally 
truthful, with an innate power of judgment, 
cautious, with a repugnance toward loud 
talking which is felt to be undignified, 
predisposed to leadership. 

To serve the educational ends of this 
race, history had to be rewritten in its 
terms. For example, there was the new 
German interpretation of Greek civiliza- 
tion. It was the product of Nordics and its 
glory lasted until they began to mix with 
inferior strains and then it broke up. 

Intellectual development is at a dis- 
count in the German system. The Nazi 
philosophy is anti-intellectual. Students 
for the higher schools are selected not for 
their academic standing but for their 
physical perfection, their character train- 
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ing and, lastly, for intellectual develop- 
ment. One reason for the policy of limit- 
ing university students was the large num- 
ber of university graduates who were un- 
employed when Hitler came into power— 
a situation which also obtains in this coun- 
try—and the policy was determined on 
partly toaid them. Then, Hitler’s policies 
are power policies, and intellectuals have 
fewer children than nonintellectuals: which 
to Hitler means something important. 
As a corollary to his policy he exalts—and 
demands—manua! work. All his young 
people have to do their year of service in 
the labor camps or on farms. The idea, 
by the way, was not Hitler’s invention but 
came from the pre-Hitler youth move- 
ment. 

The Germans were also training youth 
from the point of view of selecting leaders 
and a supreme leader to take Hitler’s place 
when he should die. Every year, so many 
picked young men are trained and placed 
in schools located in frontier towns, so that 
they may learn the ways of one people 
whom it will be their duty some day to 
rule. Each year so many are picked from 
their ranks for further instruction, and 
from these last groups the future Hitlers 
will be chosen. 

Italian education, the speaker said, was 
being organized somewhat along the same 
lines but not so closely, as the Italians did 
not have the German organizing ability. 

Of the educational system of Soviet 
Russia the lecturer—perhaps in contrast 
to what he had been saying of Germany— 
seemed to speak with reluctant admira- 
tion. It was not, he asserted, anti-in- 
tellectual, being based on the teachings 
of Marx, who used intellectual processes 
and claimed to give a scientific interpre- 
tation of social change. Since the revo- 
lution, illiteracy had almost disappeared, 
and while, like Hitler, Stalin placed a 
presupposition behind his education: the 
presupposition that you could not know 
without a framework, in this case the 
economic interpretation of history, the 
result had been good from the Soviet 
point of view: the young men trained in 
that fashion had had to study the eco- 
nomics of their own country and so 
were fitted for their job of reorganizing 
Russia. 

To sum up, all three dictators were pur- 
poseful in their educational] systems and 
successful. Their young people were 
hard, ready to die for them, and filled with 
hatred of democracy. 

And yet these systems had achieved one 
freedom which we in the free countries 
had not always achieved. Their youth 
was given an end in the pursuit of which 
it could find freedom from concern with 
its petty self and become larger selves in 
the pursuit of a great impersonal end. 


That aspect of their education was a 
real challenge to us. We were not giving 
our youth a sense of purpose in life. We 
believed in machines rather than in men, 
and it was only now that we were begin- 
ning to think in terms of conscription and 
training for purposes of defense. But 
gathering fighters and manning the indus- 
trial plant is not nearly enough. More 
than physical rearmament we need moral 
rearmament—which alone can bring us 
salvation. Have we no equivalent to offer 
instead of the ideas of national socialism? 
A thousand times yes! Education in 
the meaning of civilization, of civilization 
as the cpposite of all that the totalitarian 


_ states stand for: something that was more 
‘than mere freedom, a sense of respect for 


the group plus the idea of voluntarism. 
Those were the two pivots of democratic 
thought and civilization. If we would 
bring that home to the younger generation 
we need noi falsify history or indoctrinate 
children but we would give a new under- 
standing of history. There was more than 
that to be done, however. Youth must 
not be allowed to feel that they were lost 
in the world and without a function. We 


‘had our own frontiers to conquer—low 


standards of living to raise, the translation 
into actual fact of our theory of equality 
of opportunity. Many families in our 
land could not afford to send their chil- 
dren to high school and many states could 
not afford to provide adequate educa- 
tional advantages. 


The Far East in 
World Politics 


Dr. G. Nye Steiger introduced his con- 
sideration of the problem of the Far East 
by saying that most of us failed to give 
that part of the world the attention it 
merited and reminded us that when we 
spoke of the Orient we were speaking of 
half the human race. For three years the 
Chinese had been feeling the full horrors 
of.a total but undeclared war which in 
ferocity had exceeded all the European 
fighting except that done in Spain. The 
civilian deaths alone were something be- 
tween five and ten million. But the fight- 
ing had demonstrated that bombing did 
not destroy civilian morale—and it might 
be that Hitler had seen that and so re- 
frained from wasting men and ammunition 
over London. However, that was specu- 
lation—in Hitler’s case it might be that 
the other side—unlike China—was in a 
position to reciprocate any civilian bomb- 
ing. 

The present Japanese Monroe doctrine 
was in reality and should be called a Jingo 
doctrine. It embodied long-term ambitions 
and ambitions which can never be satisfied 
because Japan’s dream of making herself 
self-sufficient is a vain one. For each gain 
in territory she must put an ever heavier 
burden on her own people. 


On the other hand, if China won the 
war she would be a powerful factor in 
bringing about a normal world economy. 
Japan’s victory would result in the most 
gigantic slave empire the world has ever 
seen. Its attempted achievement would 
involve closer cooperation with the totali- 
tarian powers. We would lose not only 
the oil of the Dutch East Indies but the 
Philippines. 

Whatever happened, the dream of West- 
ern domination or empire in the Orient was 
over. If China won there would be a free 
Orient, if Japan won the Orient would be 
enslaved. But a new order was being born 
and we could not stop it. 

Dr. Steiger began his second lecture by 
pointing to a recent statement by Admiral 
Yates on the advisability of our assuring 
the safety of our Pacific flank. Admiral 
Yarnell has also repeatedly announced that 
the first essential factor in solving the Far 
East situation is a stable and independent 
China free from foreign control. 

What were our American interests and 
policies in the Far East? 

Our chief interest has not been in any 
special rights and privileges, but in the 
fundamental right of free commercial and 
cultural intercourse. Ever since the be- 


ginning of that intercourse we had re- ° 


spected and encouraged the independent 
sovereignty of the Far Eastern states. 
Not consistently, perhaps—we could have 
freed the Philippines if we had not been 
led by the will-o’-the-wisp of imperialism. 
But we had started to correct that attitude, 
and, on the whole, our record had not been 
bad. Of course there were flaws in it— 
during the days of dollar diplomacy, for 
example, when someone defined President 
Taft as a large body surrounded by men 
who knew what they wanted. After the 
Boxer trouble our record had been very 
good. Our insistence on the Open Door 
policy was partly to defend the rights of 
China and partly to keep our intercourse 
with her free. ‘ 

In the Russo-Japanese war we had been 
pro-Japanese in the mistaken belief that 
the Japanese represented a free and inde- 
pendent nation as against an imperialistic 
Russia. Japan was what we thought until 
she defeated Russia and then she changed 
her policy and began to batten on China. 
‘Then we became pro-Chinese. 

One cause of friction between Japan and 
the United States was the immigration 
question. Perhaps we were not 100 per- 
eent right in excluding the Japanese but 
their insistence on a dual allegiance— 
making it impossible for a Japanese sub- 
ject to give entire allegiance to this coun- 
‘try—probably meant that we were 80 to 
90 percent right in our policy. 

After the world war American-Japanese 
tension became severe. We had made 
concessions in the naval conferences 
and sought to reward Japan for curbing 
‘some of her imperialistic ambitions—she 
withdrew from Siberia and signed the 


Nine Power Treaty—but after guarantee- 
ing the integrity and sovereignty of China 
in what was really a self-denying ordinance 
for all the signers, she waited until China 
had largely conquered her own weakness 
and was on the road to reconstruction, and 
then fell upen her. 

Mr. Hull had plainly told Japan of our 
disapproval, and the Japanese in turn had 
misrepresented our attitude. We did not 
tell Japan that we held all treaties to be 
unalterable, but simply that the proper 
way to change the terms of treaties which 
no longer seemed to fit the circumstances 
was by negotiation. For instance, after 
negotiation we ourselves gave up extra- 
territoriality. 

What now were American interests in the 
Far East? They were in orderly processes, 
and the restoration of trade rights in China, 
the prevention of a military dictatorship 
in the Far East. All these things are con- 
trary to Japanese policy. The worsening 
of our situation was shown not only in 
Japan’s tendency to ignore communica- 
tions from our state department but in 
a glance at some of our trade figures during 
the past few years. The lecturer gave 
figures for American exports cf general 
goods and of cotton to the Orient which 
showed a steady drop from the time of the 
creation of the puppet state of Manchukuo 
down to 1939. Meanwhile we were play- 
ing Japan’s game by our export to her of 
scrap iron and other war materials. Most 
farseeing businessmen did not think that 
was good business. For no trade we could 
possibly carry on with Japan would equal 
the business now and in the future which 
China had to offer us. 


The Work Begins 
to Shine 


Three years ago, the department of re- 
ligious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association requested that a pam- 
phlet be written, describing the theory 
and the actual work of the junior church of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. This was done, but 
the pamphlet was subsequently published 
by the Chestnut Hill church, and a copy 
was mailed to each minister in the fellow- 
ship. Since that time well over 300 more 
copies have been distributed mainly in 
response to requests from parents, minis- 
ters, church-school superintendents in other 
denominations as well as our own, in this 
country and in England. But during this 
winter a new impetus was given to the 
interest in the idea. Mention was made 
of the pamphlet in The Christian Century 
by Rev. John Leaman of Melrose High- 
lands, Mass., who has a large and flourish- 
ing junior church modeled upon the one 
in Chestnut Hill. As a result, we have had 
letters from ministers and religious-edu- 
cation workers all over the United States, 
one from Edinburgh, one from Chile and 
one from India, asking for copies of the 


pamphlet. It is most interesting to watch 
the growing response to this new approach 
in religious education, which, in the light of 
15 years’ success in our denomination with 
the Pomeroys in Milton and 11 years with 
us in Taunton and Chestnut Hill, may 
now, we think, be considered to have left 
the experimental stage and to have arrived 
at a level worthy of consideration and pub- 
licity as a recognized method of religious 
education. 
Anna Y. Fenn. 


In Memoriam : 
Judge Robert Grant 


Boston lost one of her most eminent 
citizens in the death of Judge Robert 
Grant, Sunday, May 19, 1940. Judge 
Grant was in his 89th year. 

His was a long life, filled with generous 
service to community and to church and 
to academy. He was for 30 years Judge of 
the Probate Court of Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts, and pursued writing as an 
avocational interest, winning a name for 
himself by such books as ‘“Unleavened 
Bread,” ‘““The Chippendales,’’ ‘‘The Opin- 
ions of a Philosopher,” and the like. He 
was a trusted and beloved member of the 
Boston Authors’ Club and an influential 
leader in wide literary circles. Recently 
his judgment had been sought and _ his 
friendship coveted by the most successful 
of the younger writers of the time. He 
always maintained high standards in letters 
as in life, and brought wisdom and re- 
finement as well as a keen sense of humor 
to every situation in which he found him- 
self. 

Judge Grant served at one time as 
president of the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa and also as president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. He was a 
member of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard University for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

He was a member of the Water Com- 
mission of Boston, and, with President 
Lowell of Harvard and President McLaur- 
en of M. I. T., a member of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Commission. He was connected 
with many professional and literary, as 
well as civic, societies. 

He was the inheritor of the best blood 
and tradition that Boston has to offer, but 
his character and achievements estab- 
lished for him a reputation independent 
of his heritage and connections, and made 
him an extremely valued contributor to, 
as well as interpreter of, the best life of the 
community. 

In 1883 Judge Grant married Amy Gor- 
don Galt of Montreal, who died in 1936. 
They are survived by three sons. 

Judge Grant was, throughout his life, 
an active and devoted member of the 
Arlington Street Church which he served 
in many capacities. 

D. McL. G. 
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Irresponsibilities 


In International Matters We Admit 
We Are Dumb 


Lecturer describing personal experiences 
in China before Wellesley Institute mixed 
audience: 

“T did not know Chinese then, but al- 

though I could not understand a word of 
the lecture I sat through it just as you are 
sitting here now.” 

Class response was immediate. 


When Will the War Be Over? 


Our readers may have heard this one 
which a Wellesley Institute lecturer used 
to make a point: A Spaniard who was 
asked when the Spanish Civil War would 
be over answered: On the day that Franco’s 
widow tells Stalin on his deathbed that 
Hitler was fatally shot when he was at- 
tending the funeral of Mussolini. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


pad 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


fas 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., 


Call, or 


Boston 


[Sealinad Seu 


DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For pariiculars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Summer union ser- 
vices with First Church, Second Church and Church 
of the Disciples. Morning service at 11. July 21, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr. July 28, Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). “The 
Open Door.” Every day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service 
at 11 a. m. July 21, sermon by Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, D. D., Meadville Theological School. July 28 
sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., the First 
Parish, Milton. Midday prayers Tuesday and 
Friday. ‘Behold I have set before thee an open door 
and no man can shut it.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a. m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
gervice 11a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
’ 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN 


Start now to plan your programs and 
activities in your local church for the 
coming year. i? 

The League’s field secretary and volun- 
teer counselors are available for your 
assistance whether or not you have a 
League chapter in your church. 


Write now for advice and suggestions to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Ne Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - = = 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


- $1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


